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FOUND AND LOST 



Found and Lx)st' 

And he sold his birthright unto Jacob. 
Then Jacob gave Esau bread and pottage of 
lentiles. Gen. xxv. 33, 34. 

So ! I let fall the cur- 
tain ; he was dead. For at least half 
an hour I had stood there with the 
manuscript in my hand, watching 
that face settling in its last stillness, 
watching the finger of the Composer 
smoothing out the deeply furrowed 
lines on cheek and forehead, — the 
faint recollection of the light that had 
perhaps burned behind his childish 
eyes struggling up through the swar- 
thy cheek, as if to clear the last 
world's-dust from the atmosphere 
surrounding the man who had just 
refound his youth. His head rested 
on his hand, — and so satisfied and 

* First published in the Atlantic Monthly 
in April, i860. 
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content was his quiet attitude, that 
he looked as if resting from a long, 
wearisome piece of work he was glad 
to have finished. I don't know how 
it was, but I thought, oddly enough, 
in connection with him, of a little 
school-fellow of mine years ago, who 
one day, in his eagerness to prove 
that he could jump farther than some 
of his companions, upset an inkstand 
over his prize essay, and, overcome 
with mortification, disappointment 
and vexation, burst into tears, hastily 
scratched his name from the list of 
competitors, and then rushed out of 
doors to tear his ruined essay into 
fragments ; and we found him that 
afternoon lying on the grass, with 
his head on his hand, just as Ae lay 
now, having sobbed himself to 
sleep. 

I dropped the curtains of the bed, 
drew those of the window more 
closely, to exclude the shrill winter 
wind that was blowing the slant sleet 
against the clattering window-panes, 
broke up the lump of cannel coal in 
the grate into a bright blaze that sub- 
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sided into a warm, steady glow of 
heat and light, drew an arm-chair and 
a little table up to the cheerful fire, 
and sat down to read the manuscript 
which the quiet man behind the cur- 
tains had given me. Why should n't 
I, (I was his physician) make myself 
as comfortable as was possible, at two 
o'clock of a stormy winter night, in a 
house that contained but two persons 
beside my German patient, — a half- 
stupid serving-man, doubtless already 
asleep down-stairs, and myself ? 
This is what I read that night, with 
the comfortable fire on one side, and 
Death, holding strange colloquy with 
the fitful, screaming, moaning wind, 
on the other. 

As I wish simply to relate what has 
happened to me, (thus the manu- 
script began,) what I attempted, in 
what I sinned, and how I failed, I 
deem no introduction or genealogies 
necessary to the first part of my life. 
I was an only child of parents who 
were passionately fond of me, — the 
more, perhaps, because an accident 
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that had happened to me in my child- 
hood rendered me for some years a 
partial invalid. One day, (I was about 
five years old then,) a gentleman paid 
a visit to my father, riding a splendid 
Arabian horse. Upon dismounting, 
he tied the horse near the steps of 
the piazza instead of the horseblock, 
so that I found I was just upon the 
level with the stirrup, standing at 
a certain elevation. Half as an 
experiment, to try whether I could 
touch the horse without his starting, 
I managed to get my foot into the 
stirrup, and so mounted upon his 
back. The horse, feeling the light 
burden, ^/V/ start, broke from his fast- 
ening, and sped away with me on his 
back at the top of his speed. He 
ran several miles without stopping, 
and finished by pitching me off his 
back upon the ground, in leaping a 
fence. This fall produced some dis- 
ease of the spine, which clung to me 
till I was twelve years old, when it 
was almost miraculously cured by an 
itinerant Arab physician. He was 
generally pronounced to be a quack. 
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but he certainly effected many won- 
derful cures, mine among others. 

I had always been an imaginative 
child ; and my long-continued seden- 
tary life compelling me (a welcome 
compulsion) to reading as my chief 
occupation and amusement, I ac- 
quired much knowledge beyond my 
years. 

My reading generally had one 
peculiar tone : a certain kind of mys- 
tery was an essential ingredient in the 
fascination that books which I con- 
sidered interesting had for me. My 
earliest fairy tales were not those un- 
exciting stories in which the good 
genius appears at the beginning of 
the book, endowing the hero with 
such an invincible talisman that sus- 
pense is banished from the reader's 
mind, too well enabled to foresee the 
triumph at the end ; but stories of 
long, painful quests after hidden 
treasure, — mysterious enchantments 
thrown around certain persons by 
witch or wizard, drawing the subject 
in charmed circles nearer and nearer 
to his royal or ruinous destiny, — 
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strange spells cast upon bewitched 
houses or places, that could be re- 
moved only by the one hand ap- 
pointed by Fate. So I pored over 
the misty legends of the San Grail, 
and the sweet story of " The Sleep- 
ing Beauty," as my first literature ; 
and as the rough years of practical 
boyhood trooped up to elbow my 
dreaming childhood out of existence, 
I fed the same hunger for the hidden 
and mysterious with Detective-Police 
stories, Captain Kidd's voyages, and 
wild tales of wrecks on the Spanish 
Main, of those vessels of fabulous 
wealth that strewed the deep sea's 
lap with gems, (so the stories ran) of 
lustre almost rare enough to light the 
paths to their secret hiding-places. 

But in the last year of my captiv- 
ity as an invalid a new pleasure fell 
into my hands. I discovered my 
first book of travels in my father's 
library, and as with a magical key 
unlocked the gate of an enchanted 
realm of wondrous and ceaseless 
beauty. It was Sir John Mandeville 
who introduced me to this field of 
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exhaustless delight ; not a very trust- 
worthy guide, it must be confessed, 
— but my knowledge at that time was 
too limited to check the boundless 
faith I reposed in his narrative. It 
was such an astonishment to dis- 
cover that men, black-coated and 
black-trousered men, such as I saw 
in crowds every day in the street 
from my sofa-comer, (we had moved 
to the city shortly after my accident,) 
had actually broken away from that 
steady stream of people, and had 
traversed countries as wild and un- 
known as the lands in the Nibelungen 
Lied, that my respect for the race 
rose amazingly. I scanned eagerly 
the sleek, complacent faces of the 
portly burghers, or those of the 
threadbare schoolmasters, thinned 
like carving-knives by perpetual 
sharpening on the steel of Latin 
syntax, in search of men who could 
have dared the ghastly terrors of the 
North with Ross or Parry, or the 
scorching jungles of the Equator with 
Burckhardt and Park. Cut off for 
so long a tim^" from actual contact 
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with the outside world, I could bet- 
ter imagine the brooding stillness of 
the Great Desert, I could more easily 
picture the weird ice-palaces of the 
Pole, waiting, waiting forever in aw- 
ful state, like the deserted halls of 
the Walhalla for their slain gods to 
return, than many of the common 
street-scenes in my own city, which I 
had only vaguely heard mentioned. 

I followed the footsteps of the 
Great Seekers over the wastes, the 
untrodden paths of the world ; I 
tracked Columbus across the path- 
less Atlantic, — heard, with Balboa, 
the " wave of the loud-roaring ocean 
break upon the long shore, and the 
vast sea of the Pacific forever crash 
on the beach," — gazed with Cortds 
on the temples of the Sun in the 
startling Mexican empire, — or wan- 
dered with Pizarro through the sil- 
ver-lined palaces of Peru. But a 
secret affection drew me to the mys- 
terious regions of the East and South, 
— towards Arabia, the wild Ishmael 
bequeathing sworded Korans and 
subtile Aristotles as legacies to the 
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sons of the freed-woman, — to sol- 
emn Egypt, riddle of nations, the 
vast, silent, impenetrable mystery of 
the world. By continual pondering 
over the footsteps of the Seekers, the 
Sought-for seemed to grow to vast 
proportions, and the Found to shrink 
to inappreciable littleness. For me, 
over the dreary ice-plains of the 
Poles, over the profound bosom of 
Africa, the far-stretching steppes of 
Asia, and the rocky wilds of Amer- 
ica, a great silence brooded, and in 
the unexplored void faint footfalls 
could be heard here and there, 
threading their way in the darkness. 
But while the longing to plunge, 
myself, into these dim regions of 
expectation grew more intense each 
day, the prison-chains that had al- 
ways bound me still kept their habit- 
ual hold upon me, even after my 
recovery. I dreamt not of making 
even the vaguest plans for under- 
taking explorations myself. So I 
read and dreamt, filling my room 
with wild African or monotonous 
Egyptian scenery, until I was almost 
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weaned from ordinary Occidental 
life. 

I passed four blissful years in this 
happy dream-life, and then it was 
abruptly brought to an end by the 
almost simultaneous death of my 
father and mother by an epidemic 
fever prevailing in the neighbor- 
hood. I was away from home at a 
bachelor uncle's at the time, and so 
was unexpectedly thrown on his 
hands, an orphan, penniless, except 
in the possession of the small house 
my father had owned in the country 
before our removal to the city, and 
to be provided for. My uncle placed 
me in a mercantile house to learn 
business, and, after exercising some 
slight supervision over me a few 
months, left me entirely to my own 
resources. As, however, he had pre- 
viously taken care that these re- 
sources should be sufficient, I got 
along very well upon them ; was 
regularly promoted, and in the space 
of six years, at the age of twenty- 
one, held a rather responsible situ- 
ation in the house, with a good 
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salary. But my whole attention 
could not be absorbed in the dull 
routine of business. My most pre- 
cious hours were devoted to read- 
ing, in which I still pursued my old 
childish track of speculation, with 
the difference that I exchanged Sin- 
bad's valley of diamonds for Arabia 
Petraea, Sir John Mandeville for 
Herodotus, and Robinson Crusoe for 
Belzoni and Burckhardt. Whether 
my interest in these Oriental studies 
arose from the fact that the house 
was concerned in the importation 
of the products of the Indies, or 
whether it came from the secret 
attraction that had drawn me East- 
ward since my earliest childhood, 
as if the Arab doctor had bewitched 
in curing me, I cannot say ; proba- 
bly it was the former, especially as 
the India business became more and 
more intrusted to my hands. 

Shortly after my twenty-first birth- 
day, I received a note from my un- 
cle, from whom I had not heard for 
a year or two, informing me that my 
father's house, which he had kept 
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rented for me during the first years 
of my minority, had been without a 
tenant for a year, and, as I had now 
come of age, I had better go down 

to D and take possession of it. 

This letter, touching upon a long 
train of associations and recollec- 
tions, awoke an intense longing in 
me to revisit the home of my child- 
hood, and meet those phantom 
shapes which had woven that spell in 
those dreaming years, and which I 
sometimes thought I felt even now. 
So I obtained a short leave of ab- 
sence, and started the next morning 

in the coach for D . 

It was what is called a " raw 
morning," for what reason I know 
not, for such days are really elabo- 
rated with the most exquisite finish. 
A soft gray mist hugged the country 
in a chilly embrace, while a fine rain 
fell as noiselessly as snow, upon 
soaked ground, drenched trees, and 
peevish houses. There is always a 
sense of wonder about a mist. The 
outlines of what we consider our 
hardest tangibilities are melted away 
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by it into the airiest dream-sketches ; 
our most positive and glaring facts 
are blankly blotted out ; and a fresh, 
clean sheet left for some new fan- 
tasy to be written upon it, as ground- 
less as the rest ; our solid land dis- 
solves in cloud, and cloud assumes 
the stability of land. For, after all,"\ 
the only really tangible thing we / 
possess is man's Will ; and let the 
presence and action of that be with- 
drawn but for a few moments, and 
that mysterious Something which we 
vainly endeavor to push off into the 
Void by our pompous nothings of 
brick, and plaster, and stone, closes 
down upon us with the descending 
sky, writing Delendutn on all behind 
us. Unknown on all before. At that 
time, the only actual Now, that 
stands between these two infinite 
blanks, becomes identical with the 
mind itself, independent of acci- 
dents of situation or circumstance ; 
and the mind thus becoming boldly' 
prominent, amidst the fading away 
of physical things, stamps its own 
character upon its shadowy sur- 
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( roundings, moulding the supple uni- 
] verse to the shape of its emotions 
\and feelings. 

I was the only inside passenger, 
and there was nothing to check the 
entire surrender of my mind to all 
ghostly influence. So I lay stretched 
upon the cushions, staring blankly 
into the dense gray fog closing up 
all trace of our travelled road, or 
watching the light edges of the trail- 
ing mist curl coyly around the roofs 
of houses, and then settle grimly all 
over them ; the fantastic shapes of 
trees or carts distorted and magni- 
fied through the mist ; the lofty out- 
lines of some darker cloud stalking 
solemnly here and there, like enor- 
mous dumb overseers faithfully 
superintending the work of annihi- 
lation. The monotonous patter of 
the rain-drops upon the wet pave- 
ment or muddy roads, blending with 
the low whining of the wind and the 
steady rumble of the coach- wheels, 
seemed to make a kind of witch- 
chant, that wove with braided sound 
a weird spell about me, a charm 
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fating me for some service, I knew 
not what. That chant moaned, it 
wailed, it whispered, it sang glori- 
ously, it bound, it drowned me, it 
lapped me in an inextricable stream 
of misty murmuring, till I was per- 
plexed, bewildered, enchanted. I 
felt surprised at myself, when, at the 
end of the day's journey, I carried 
my bag to the hotel, and ate my 
supper there as usual, — and felt nat- 
ural again only when, having ob- 
tained the key of my house, I sallied 
forth in the dim twilight to make it 
my promised visit. 

I found the place, as I had ex- 
pected, in a state of utter desolation. 
A year's silence had removed it so 
far from the noisy stream of life that 
flowed by it, that I felt, as I pushed 
at the rusty door-lock, as if I were 
passing into some old garret of Time, 
where he had thrown forgotten rub- 
bish too worn-out and antiquated 
for present use. A strong scent of 
musk greeted me at my entrance, 
which I found came from a box of 
it that had been broken upon the 
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hall-floor. I had stowed it away (it 
•was a favorite perfume with me, be- 
cause it was so associated with my 
Arabian Nights* stories) upon a 
ledge over the door, where it had 
rested undisturbed while the house 
'was tenanted, and had been now 
probably dislodged by rats. But I 
half fancied that this odor which 
impregnated the air of the whole 
house was the essence of that atmos- 
phere in which, as a child, I had 
communicated with Burckhardt and 
Belzoni, — and which, expelled by the 
solid, practical. Occidental atmos- 
phere of the last few years, had 
flowed back again, in these last silent 
months, in anticipation of my return. 
Like a prudent householder, I made 
the tour of the house with a light I 
had provided myself with, and men- 
tally made memoranda of repairs, 
alterations, etc., for rendering it hab- 
itable. My last visit was to be to the 
garret, where many of my books yet 
remained. As I passed once more 
through the parlor, on my way thither, 
a ray of light from my raised lamp 
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fell upon the wall that I had thought 
blank, and a majestic face started sud- 
denly from the darkness. So sudden 
was the apparition, that for the mo- 
ment I was startled, till I remembered 
that there had formerly been a pic- 
ture in that place, and I stopped to 
examine it. It was a head of the 
Sphinx. The calm, grand face was 
partially averted, so that the sorrow- 
ful eyes, almost betraying the aching 
secret which the still lips kept secret, 
were hidden, — only the slight, tender 
droop in the corner of the mouth 
told what their expression might be. 
Around, forever stretched the end- 
less sands, — the mystery of life found 
in the heart of death. That mourn- 
ful, eternal face gave me a strange 
feeling of weariness and helplessness. 
I felt as if I had already pressed 
eagerly to the other side of the head, 
still only to find the voiceless lips and 
mute eyes. Strange tears sprang to 
my eyes ; I hastily brushed them 
away, and, leaving the Sphinx, 
mounted to my garret. 

But the riddle followed me. I sat 
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down on the floor, beside a box of 
books, and somewhat listlessly began 
pulling it over to examine the con- 
tents. The first book I took hold of 
was a little worn volume of Herodo- 
tus that had belonged to my father. 
I opened it ; and as if it, too, were 
a link in the chain of influences 
which I half felt was being forged 
around me, it opened at the first part 
of " Euterpe," where Herodotus is 
speculating upon the phenomena of 
the Nile. Twenty-two hundred years, 
— I thought, — and we are still won- 
dering, the Sphinx is still silent, and 
we yet in the darkness ! Alas, if this 
riddle be insoluble, how can we hope 
to find the clue to deeper problems ? 
If there are places on our little earth 
whither our feet cannot go, curtains 
that our hands cannot withdraw, how 
can we expect to track paths through 
realms of thought, — how to voyage in 
those airy, impalpable regions whose 
existence we are sure of only while 
we are there voyaging ? 

•* Nilus in extremum fugit perterritus orbem, 
Occuluitque caput, quod adhuc latet." 
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Lost through reckless presumption, 
might not earnest humility recover 
that mysterious lurking-place? Might 
not one, by devoted toil, by utter 
self-sacrifice, with eyes purified by 
long searching from worldly and self- 
ish pollution, — might not such a one 
tear away the veil of centuries, and, 
even though dying in the attempt, 
gain one look into this arcanum ? 
Might not I ? — The unutterable 
thought thrilled me and left me 
speechless, even in thinking. I 
strained my forehead against the 
darkness, as if I could grind the 
secret from the void air. Then I 
experienced the following mental 
sensation, — which, being purely men- 
tal, I cannot describe precisely as it 
was, but will translate it as nearly as 
possible into the language of physi- 
cal phenomena. 

It was as if my mind — or, rather, 
whatever that passive substratum is 
that underlies our volition and more 
truly represents ourselves — were a 
still lake, lying quiet and indifferent. 
Presently the sense of some coming 
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presence sent a breathing ripple over 
its waters ; and immediately after- 
ward it felt a sweep as of trailing gar- 
ments, and two arms were thrown 
around it, and it was pressed against 
a " life-giving bosom," whose viv- 
ifying warmth interpenetrating the 
whole body of the lake, its waters rose, 
moved by a mighty influence, in the 
direction of the retreating Presence ; 
and again, though nothing was seen, I 
felt surely whither was that direction. 
It was NiLEWARD. I knew, with the 
absolute certainty of intuition, that 
henceforth I was one of the chosen, 
— selected from thousands of ages, 
from millions of people, for this 
one destiny. Henceforth a sharp 
dividing-line cut me off from all oth- 
ers : M^/> appointment was to trade, 
navigate, eat and drink, marry and 
give in marriage, and the rest ; mine 
wiiH to discover the Source of the 
Nile*. Hither had all the threads of 
my life been converging for many 
yrarn ; they had now reached their 
foniM, and henceforth their course 
waH fixed. 
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I was scarcely surprised the next 
day at receiving a letter from my 
employers appointing me to a situa- 
tion as supercargo of a merchant-ves- 
sel bound on a three-years' voyage to 
America and China, — and directing 
that I should on my return, sail up 
the Mediterranean, and stop at 
Alexandria. I immediately wrote an 
acceptance, and then busied myself 
about obtaining a three-years' tenant 
for my house. As the house was de- 
sirable and well-situated, this busi- 
ness was soon arranged ; and then, 
as I had nothing further to do in the 
village, I left it for the last time, as it 
proved, and returned to the city, — 
whence, after a fortnight of prepara- 
tion, I set sail on my eventful enter- 
prise. Although our voyage was filled 
with incident that in another place 
would be interesting enough to relate, 
yet here I must omit all mention of 
it, and, passing over three years, re- 
sume my narrative at Alexandria, 
where I left the vessel, and finally 
broke away from mercantile life. 

From Alexandria I travelled to 
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Cairo, where I intended to hire a ser- 
vant and a boat, for I wished to try 
the water-passage in preference to 
the land. The cheapness of labor 
and food rendered it no difficult mat- 
ter to obtain my boat and provision 
it for a long voyage, — for how long 
I did not tell the Egyptian servant 
whom I hired to attend me. A cer- 
tain feeling of fatality caused me to 
make no attempt at disguise, al- 
though disguise was then much more 
necessary than it has been since : I 
openly avowed my purpose of trav- 
elling on the Nile for pleasure, as a 
private European. My accoutrements 
were simple and few. Arms, of course, 
I carried, and the actual necessaries 
for subsistence ; but I entirely forgot 
to prepare for sketching, scientific 
surveys, etc. My whole mind was 
possessed with one idea : to see, to 
discover ; — plans for turning my dis- 
coveries to account were totally for- 
eign to my thoughts. 

So, on the 6th of November, 1824, 
we set sail. I had been waiting 
three years to arrive at this starting- 
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point, — my whole life, indeed, had 
been dumbly turning towards it, — 
'^^et now I commenced it with a cool- 
j ness and tranquillity far exceeding 
what I had possessed on many com- 
-^aratively trifling occasions. It is 
(^ often so. We are borne along on 
the current like drift-wood, and, spy- 
ing jutting rocks or tremendous cat- 
aracts ahead, fancy, " Here we shall 
be stranded, there buoyed up, there 
dashed in pieces over those falls," — 
but, for all that, we glide over those 
threatened catastrophes in a very 
commonplace manner, and are aware 
of what we have been passing only 
upon looking back at them. So no 
one sees the great light shining from 
Heaven, — for the people are blear- 
eyed, and Saul is blinded. But as I 
left Cairo in the greatening distance, 
floating onward to the heart of the 
mysterious river, I floated also into 
the twin current of thought, that, 
flowing full and impetuous from the 
shores of the peopled Mediterranean, 
follows the silent river, and tracks it 
to it§ bidden lurking-place in the 
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blank desert. Onward, past the 
breathless sands of the Libyan Des- 
ert, past the hundred-gated Thebes, 
past the stone guardians of Abou- 
Simbel, waiting in majestic patience 
for their spell of silence to be broken, 
— onward. It struck me curiously 
to come to the cataract, and be 
obliged to leave my boat at the foot 
of the first fall, and hire another 
above the second, — a forcible re- 
minder that I was travelling back- 
wards, from the circumference to 
the centre from which that circum- 
ference had been produced, faintly 
feeling my way along a tide of phe- 
nomena to the noumenon supporting 
them. So we always progress : from' 
arithmetic to geometry, from obser- 
vation to science, from practice to 
theory, and play with edged tools 
long before we know what knives , 
mean. For, like Hop-o*-my-Thumb 
and his brothers, we are driven out 
early in the morning to the edge of 
the forest, and are obliged to grope 
our way back to the little house 
whence we come, by the crumbs 
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dropped on the road. Alack ! how 
often the birds have eaten our bread, 
and we are captured by the giant 
lying in wait ! 

On we swept, leaving behind the 
burning rocks and dreary sands of 
Egypt and Lower Nubia, the green 
woods and thick acacias of Dongola, 
the distant pyramids of Mount Birkle, 
and the ruins of Meroe, just discov- 
ered footmarks of Ancient Ethiopia 
descending the Nile to bequeath 
her glory and civilization to Egypt. 
At Old Dongola, my companion was 
very anxious that we should strike 
across the country to Shendy, to 
avoid the great curve of the Nile 
through Ethiopia. He found the 
sail somewhat tedious, as I could 
speak but little Egyptian, which I 
had picked up in scraps, — he, no 
German or English. I managed how- 
ever to overrule his objections, as 
I could not bear to leave any part of 
the river unvisited ; so we continued 
the water-route to the junction of 
the Blue and the White Nile, where I 
resolved to remain a week, before 
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continuing my route. The inhabi- 
tants regarded us with some sus- 
picion, but our inoffensive appear- 
ance so far conquered their fears 
that they were prevailed upon to 
give us some information about the 
country, and to furnish us with a fresh 
supply of rice, wheat, and dourra, in 
exchange for beads and bright-col- 
ored cloth, which I had brought 
with me for the purpose of such 
traffic, if it should be necessary. 
Bruce's discovery of the source of 
the Blue Nile, fifty years before, pre- 
vented the necessity of indecision in 
regard to my route, and so completely 
was I absorbed in the one object of 
my journey, that the magnificent 
scenery and ruins along the Blue 
Nile, which had so fascinated Cail- 
liaud, presented few allurements for 
me. 

My stay was rather longer than I 
had anticipated, as it was found 
necessary to make some repairs upon 
the boat ; and, inwardly fretting at 
each hour's delay, I was eager to 
seize the first opportunity for start- 
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ing again. On the ist of March, I 
made a fresh beginning for the more 
unknown and probably more perilous 
portion of my voyage, having been 
about four months in ascending from 
Cairo. As my voyage had com- 
menced about the abatement of the 
sickly season, I had experienced no 
inconvenience from the climate, 
and it was in good spirits that I re- 
sumed my journey. For several 
days we sailed with little eventful 
occurring, — floating on under the 
cloudless sky, rippling a long white 
line through the widening surface of 
the ever-flowing river, through float- 
ing beds of glistening lotus-flowers, 
past undulating ramparts of foliage 
and winged ambak-blossoms guard- 
ing the shores scaled by adventurous 
vines that triumphantly waved their 
banners of white and purple and yel- 
low from the summit, winding amid 
bowery islands studding the broad 
stream like gems, smoothly stemming 
the rolling flood of the river, flowing, 
ever flowing, — lurking in the cool 
shade of the dense mimosa forests. 
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gliding noiselessly past the trodden 
lairs of hippopotami and lions, slush- 
ing through the reeds swaying to and 
fro in the green water, still borne 
along against the silent current of 
the mysterious river, flowing, ever 
flowing. 

We had now arrived at the land of 
the Dinkas, where the river, by 
broadening too much upon a low 
country, had become partially de- 
voured by marsh and reeds, and our 
progress was very slow, tediously 
dragging over a sea of water and 
grass. I had become a little tired of 
my complete loneliness, and was 
almost longing for some collision 
with the tribes of savages that throng 
the shore, when the incident occurred 
that determined my whole future life. 
One morning, about seven o'clock, 
when the hot sun had already begun 
to fob the day of the delicious fresh- 
tie&s lingering around the tropical 
tligllt, wc happened to be passing a 
If jltt of flftner land than we had met 
with fof some time, and I directed 
{\\^ V^J^^el towttfd the shore, to gather 
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some of the brilliant lotus-flowers 
that fringed the banks. As we 
neared the land, I threw my gun, 
without which I never left the boat, 
on the bank, preparatory to leaping 
out, when I was startled by hearing a 
loud, cheery voice exclaim in Eng- 
lish, — " Hilloa ! not so fast if you 
please ! " — and first the head and 
then the sturdy shoulders of a white 
man raised themselves slowly from 
the low shrubbery by which they 
were surrounded. He looked at us 
for a minute or two, and nodded 
with a contented air that perplexed 
me exceedingly. 

" So," he said, " you have come at 
last ; I am tired of waiting for you ; " 
and he began to collect his gun, 
knife, etc., which were lying on the 
ground beside him. 

"And who are you," I returned, 
" who lie in wait for me ? I think. 
Sir, you have the advantage." 

Here the stranger interrupted me 
with a hearty laugh. 

" My dear fellow," he cried, " you 
are entirely mistaken. The techni- 
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cal advantage that you attribute to 
me is an error, as I do not have the 
honor of knowing your name, though 
you may know mine without further 
preface, — Frederick Herndon ; and 
the real advantage which I wish to 
avail myself of, a boat, is obviously 
on your side. The long and the 
short of it is," he added, (composedly 
extricating himself from the brush- 
wood,) " that, travelling up in this 
direction for discovery and that sort 
of thing, you know, I heard at Sen- 
naar that a white man with an Egyp- 
tian servant had just left the town, 
and were going in my direction in a 
boat. So I resolved to overtake 
them, and with their, or your, per- 
mission, join company. But they, or 
you, kept just in advance, and it was 
only by dint of a forced march in 
the night that I passed you. I 
learned at the last Dinka village that 
no such party had yet been seen, and 
concluded to await your arrival here, 
where I pitched my tent a day and a 
night waiting for you. I am heartily 
glad to see you, I assure you." 
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With this explanation, the stranger 
made a spring, and leaped upon the 
yacht. 

" Upon my word," said I, still be- 
wildered by his sudden appearance, 
" you are very unceremonious." 

" That," he rejoined, " is a way we 
Americans have. We cannot stop to 
palaver. What would become of our 
manifest destiny ? But since you 
are so kind, I will call my Egyptian. 
Times are changed since we were 
bondsmen in Egypt, have they not ? 
Ah, I forgot, — you are not an Ameri- 
can, and therefore cannot claim even 
our remote connection with the Ten 
Lost Tribes." Then raising his 
voice, " Here, Ibrahim ! " 

Again a face, but this time a 
swarthy one, emerged from behind a 
bush, and in answer to a few direc- 
tions in his own dialect the man came 
down to the boat, threw in the tent 
and some other articles of traveller's 
furniture, and sprang in with as much 
nonchalance as his master. 

A little recovered from my first 
surprise, I seized the opportunity 
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of some delay in getting the boat 
adrift again to examine my new com- 
panion. He was standing carelessly 
upon the little deck of the vessel 
where he had first entered, and the 
strong morning light fell full upon 
his well-knit figure and apparently 
handsome face. The forehead was 
rather low, prominent above the eye- 
brows, and with keen, hollow temples, 
but deficient both in comprehensive- 
ness and ideality. The hazel eyes 
were brilliant, but restless and 
shallow, — the mouth of good size, 
but with few curves, and perhaps a 
little too close for so young a face. 
The well-cut nose and chin and clean 
fine outline of face, the self-reliant 
pose of the neck and confident set 
of the shoulders characterized him 
as decisive and energetic, while the 
pleasant and rather boyish smile 
that lighted up his face dispelled 
presently the peculiarly hard expres- 
sion I had at first found in analyzing 
it. Whether it was the hard, shrewd 
light from which all the tender and 
delicate grace of the early morning 
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had departed, I knew not ; but it 
struck me that I could not find a 
particle of shade in his whole ap- 
pearance. I seemed at once to take 
him in, as one sees the whole of a 
sunny country .where there are no 
woods or mountains or valleys. And, 
in fact, I never did find any, — never 
any cool recesses in his character; 
and as ho sudden depths ever opened 
in his eyes, so nothing was ever left 
to be revealed in his character ; — 
like them, it could be sounded at 
once. That picture of him, standing 
there on my deck, with an indefinite 
expression of belonging to the place, 
as he would have belonged on his 
own hearth-rug at home, often re- 
curred to me, again to be renewed 
and confirmed. 

And thus carelessly was swept into 
my path, as a stray waif, that man who 
would in one little moment change 
my whole life ! It is always so. 
Our life sweeps onward like a river, 
brushing in here a little sand, there a 
few rushes, till the accumulated drift- 
wood chokes the current or some 
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S larger tree falling across it turns it 

S into a new channel. 

I had been so long unaccustomed 
to company that I found it quite a 
pleasant change to have some one to 
talk to ; some one to sympathize with 
I neither wanted nor expected ; I 
certainly did not find such a one in 
my new acquaintance. For the first 
two or three days I simply regarded 
him with the sort of wondering curi- 
osity with which we examine a new 
natural phenomenon of any sort. 
His perfect self-possession and cool- 
ness, the nil-admirari and nil-agitari 
atmosphere which surrounded him, 
excited my admiration at first, till I 
discovered that it arose, not from the 
composure of a mind too deep-rooted 
to be swayed by external circumstan- 
ces,^but rather from a peculiar hard- 
ness and unimpressibility of temper- 
ament that kept him on the same J? 
/level all the time. He had been 
born at a certain temperature, and 
still preserved it, from a sort of vis 

. inertice of constitution. This impen- 
etrability had the effect of a some- 
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what buoyant disposition, not because 
he could be buoyed on the tide of 
any strong emotion, but because few 
things could disturb or excite him. 
Unable to grasp the significance of 
anything outside of himself and his 
attributes, he took immense pride in 
stamping his character, his nation- 
ality, his practicality, upon every 
series of circumstances by which he 
was surrounded : he sailed up the 
Nile as if it were the Mississippi ; 
although a well-enough-informed 
man, he practically ignored the im- 
portance of any city anterior to the 
Plymouth Settlement, or at least to 
London, which had the honor of 
sending colonists to New England ; 
and he would have discussed Ameri- 
can politics in the heart of Africa, 
had not my ignorance upon the topic 
generally excluded it from our con- 
versation. He had what is most 
wrongly termed an exceedingly prac- 
tical mind, — that is, not one that 
appreciates the practical existence 
and value of thought as such, con- 
sidering that a praxis^ but a mind 
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that denied the existence of a thought 
until it had become realized in visible 
action. 

" * The end of a man is an action, 
and not a thought, though it be the 
noblest,' as Carlyle has well written," 
he triumphantly quoted to me, as, 
leaning over the little railing of the 
yacht, watching, at least I was, the 
smooth, green water gliding under 
the clean-cutting keel, we had been 
talking earnestly for some time. 
" A thought has value only as it is a 
potential action ; if the action be 
abortive, the thought is as useless as 
a crank that fails to move an engine- 
wheel." 

" Then if action is the wheel, 
and thought only the crank, what 
does the body of your engine 
represent ? For what purpose are 
your wheels turning? For the sake 
of merely moving ? " 

" No," said he, " moving to pro- 
mote another action, an dM^/ another, 
and so on ad infinitum,** 

" Then you leave out of your 
scheme a real engine, with a journey 
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to accomplish, and an end to arrive 
at ; for so wheels would only move 
wheels, and there would be an end- 
less chain of machinery, with no plan, 
no object for its existence. Does 
not the very necessity we feel of hav- 
ing a reason for the existence, the 
operation of anything, a large plan in 
which to gather up all ravelled threads 
of various objects, proclaim thought 
as the final end, the real thing, of 
which action, more especially human 
action, is but the inadequate visible 
expression ? What kinds of action 
does Carlyle mean, that are to 
be the wheels for our obedient 
thoughts to set in motion ? Hand, 
arm, leg, foot action ? These are all 
our operative machinery. Does he 
mean that our ' noblest thought ' is 
to be chained as a galley-slave to 
these, to give them means for work- 
ing ; a channel, through which motive 
power may be poured in upon them ? 
Are we to think that our fingers and 
feet may move and so we live, or are 
they to run for our thought, and we 
live to think ? " 
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Supposing we are" said Hem don, 
what practical good results from 
knowing it ? Action for action's 
sake, or for thinking's sake, is still 
action, and all that we have to look 
out for. What business have the 
brakemen at the wheels with the 
destiny of the train ? Their business 
is simply to lock and unlock the 
wheels ; so that their end is in the 
wheels, and not in the train." 

" A somewhat dreary end," I said, 
half to myself. " The whole world, 
then, must content itself with spin- 
ning one blind action out of another ; 
which means that we must continually 
alter or displace something, merely 
to be able to displace and alter 
something else." 

" On the contrary, we exchange 
vague, speculative mystifications for 
definite, tangible fact. In America 
we have too much reality, too many 
iron and steam facts, to waste much 
time over mere thinking. That, Sir, 
doe^ for a sleepy old country, begging 
your pardon, like yours ; but for one 
that has the world's destiny in its 
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hands, — that is laying iron foot-paths 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific for 
future civilization to take an evening 
stroll along to see the sun set, — that 
is converting black wool into white 
cotton, to clothe the inhabitants of 
Borrioboolagha, — that is trading, 
farming, electing, governing, fighting, 
annexing, destroying, building, puf- 
fing, blowing, steaming, racing, as 
our young two-hundred-year-old is, 
— we must work, we must act, and 
think afterwards. Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might." 

" And what," I said, " when hand- 
and-foot-action shall have ceased ? 
will you then allow some play for 
thought-action ? " 

"We have no time to think of 
that," he returned, walking away, 
and thus stopping our conversation. 

The man was consistent in his 
theory, at least. Having exalted 
physical motion (or action) to the 
place he did, he refused to see that 
the action he prized was more valu- 
able through the thought it devel- 
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oped ; consequently he reduced all 
actions to the same level, and prided 
himself upon stripping a deed of all 
its marvellousness or majesty. He 
did uncommon things in such a mat- 
ter-of-fact way that he made them 
common by the performance. The 
faint spiritual double which I found 
lurking behind his steel and iron he 
either solidified with his metallic 
touch or pertinaciously denied its 
existence. 

" Plato was a fool," he said, " to 
talk of an ideal table ; for, supposing 
he could see it, and prove its exist- 
ence, what good could it do ? You 
can neither eat off it, nor iron on it, 
nor do anything else with it ; so, for 
all practical purposes, a pine table 
serves perfectly well without hunting 
after the ideal. I want something 
that I can go up to, and know it is 
there by seeing and touching." 

** But," said I, " does not that very 
susceptibility to bodily contact re- 
move the table to an indefinite dis- 
tance from you ? If we can see and 
handle a thing, and yet not be able 
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to hold that subtile property of gen- 
eric existence, by which, one table 
being made, an infinite class is cre- 
ated, so real that tables may actually 
be modelled on it, and yet so indefi- 
nite that you cannot set your hand 
on any table or collection of tables 
and say, * It is here,' — if we can be 
absolutely conscious that we see the 
table, and yet have no idea how its 
image reflected on our retina can 
produce that absolute consciousness, 
does not the table grow dim and 
misty and slip far away out of reach, 
of apprehension, much more of com- 
prehension ? " 

" Stuff ! " cried my companion. 
" If your metaphysics lead to prov- 
ing that a board that I am touching 
with my hand is not there, I '11 say, 
as I have already said, * Throw 
(meta)physics to the dogs ! I '11 
none of it ! ' A fine preparation 
for living in a material world, where 
we have to live in matter, by matter, 
and for matter, to wind one's self up 
in a snarl that puts matter out of 
reach, and leaves us with nothing to 
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live in, or by, or for ! Now you^ for 
instance, are not content with this 
poor old Nile as it stands, but must 
go fussing and wondering and mys- 
tyfying about it till you have posi- 
tively nothing of a river left. I look 
at the water, the banks, the trees 
growing on them, the islands in which 
we get occasionally entangled ; here, 
at least, I have a real, substantial 
river, — not equal for navigation to 
the Ohio or Mississippi, but still very 
fair. — Confound these flies ! " he 
added, parenthetically, making a 
vigorous plunge at a dark cloud of 
the little pests that were closing down 
upon us. 

" Then you see nothing strange and 
solemn in this wonderful stream ? 
nothing in the weird civilization 
crouching at the feet, vainly looking 
to the head of its master hidden in 
the clouds ? nothing in the echoing 
footsteps of nations passing down 
its banks to their destiny ? nothing 
in the solemn, unbroken silence 
brooding over the fountain whence 
sprang this marvellous river, to bear 
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precious gifts to thousands and mil- 
lions, and again retreat unknown ? 
Is there no mystery in unsolved 
questions, no wonder in miracles, no 
awe in inapproachability ? " 

" I see," said he, steadily, " that a 
river of some thousand miles long 
has run through a country peopled 
by contented, or ignorant, or bar- 
barous people, none of whom, of 
course, would take the slightest in- 
terest in tracing the river ; that the 
dangers that have guarded the mar- 
vellous secret, as you call it, are not 
intrinsic to the secret itself, but are 
purely accidental and contingent. 
There is no more reason why the 
source of the Nile should not be 
found than that of the Connecticut ; 
so I do not see that it is really at all 
inapproachable or awful." 

"What in the world, Herndon," 
cried I, in desperation, " what in the 
name of common sense ever induced 
you to set out on this expedition ? 
What do you want to discover the 
source of the Nile for ? " 

He answered with the ready air of 
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one who has long ago made up his 
mind confidently on the subject he is 
going to speak about. 

" It has long been evident to me, 
that civilization, flowing in a return 
current from America, must pene- 
trate into Africa, and turn its im- 
mense natural advantages to such 
account, that it shall become the 
seat of the most flourishing and im- 
portant empires of the earth. These, 
however, should be consolidated, and 
not split up into multitudinous mis- 
sionary stations. If a stream of im- 
migration could be started from 
the eastern side, up the Nile for in- 
stance, penetrating to the interior, 
it might meet the increased tide of a 
kindred nature from the west, and 
uniting somewhere in the middle of 
Soudan, the central point of action, 
the capital city could be founded 
there, as a heart for the country, and 
a complete system of circulation be 
established. By this method of en- 
tering the country at both sides si- 
multaneously, of course its complete 
subjugation could be accomplished 
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in half the time that it would take 
for a body of emigrants, however 
large, to make headway from the 
western coast ^one. About the 
source of the Nile I intend to 
mark out the site for my city, and 
then " 

"And call it," I added, " Hern- 
donville." 

" Perhaps," he said, gravely. " At 
all events, my name will be insepara- 
bly connected with the enterprise ; 
and if I can get the steamboat 
started during my life-time, I shall 
make a comfortable fortune from 
the speculation." 

" What a gigantic scheme ! " I ex- 
claimed. 

" Ah," he said, complacently, " we 
Americans don't stick at trifles." 

" Oh, marvellous practical genius 
of America ! " I cried, " to eclipse 
Herodotus and Diodorus, not to 
mention Bruce and Cailliaud, and in- 
scribe Herndonville on the arcanum 
of the Innermost ! If the Ameri- 
cans should discover the origin of 
evil, they would run up penitentia- 
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ries all over the country, modelled to 
suit 'practical purposes.* '* 

"I think that would pay," said 
Herndon, reflectiv|ly. 

But though I then stopped the 
conversation, yet I felt its influence 
afterwards. The divine enthusiasm 
for knmving^ that had inspired me 
for the last three years, and had left 
no room for any other thought in 
connection with the discovery, — this 
enthusiasm felt chilled and deadened. 
I felt reproached that I had not 
thought of founding a Pottsville or 
Jenkinsville, and my grand purpose 
seemed small and vague and indefi- 
nite. The vivid, living thoughts which 
had enkindled me fell back cold and 
lifeless into the tedious, reedy water. 
For we had now reached the immense 
shallow lake that Werne has since de- 
scribed, and the scenery had become 
flat and monotonous, as if in sym- 
pathy with the low, marshy place to 
which my mind had been driven. 
The intricate windings of the river, 
after we had passed the lake, ren- 
dered the navigation very slow and 
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difficult ; and the swarms of flies, 
that plagued us for the first time 
seriously, brought petty annoyances 
to view more forcibly than we had 
experienced in all our voyage be- 
fore. 

After some days' pushing in this 
way, now driven by a strong head 
wind almost back from our course, 
again, by a sudden change, carried 
rapidly many miles on our journey, 
— after some days of this sailing, we 
arrived at a long, low reef of rocks. 
The water here became so shallow 
and boisterous that further attempt 
at sailing was impossible, and we de- 
termined to take our boat to pieces 
as much as we could, and carry it 
with us, while we walked along the 
shore of the river. I concluded, 
from the marked depression in the 
ground we had just passed, that there 
must be a corresponding elevation 
about here, to give the water a suffi- 
cient head to pass over the high 
ground below ; and the almost cata- 
ract appearance of the river added 
strength to my hypothesis. We were 
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all four armed to the teeth, and the 
natives had shown themselves, hith- 
erto, either so friendly or so indif- 
ferent that we did not have much 
apprehension on account of personal 
safety. So we set out with beating 
hearts. Our path was exceedingly 
difficult to traverse, leading chiefly 
among low trees and over the sharp 
stones that had rolled from the river, 
— now close by the noisy stream, 
which babbled and foamed as if it 
had gone mad, — now creeping on 
our knees through bushes, matted 
with thick, twining vines, — now wad- 
ing across an open morass, — now in 
mimosa woods, or slipping in and out 
of the feathery dhelb-palms. 

Since our conversation spoken of 
above, Hemdon and I had talked 
little with each other, and now usu- 
ally spoke merely of the incidents 
of the journey, the obstacles, etc. ; 
we scarcely mentioned that for which 
we were both longing with intense 
desire, and the very thoughts of 
which made my heart beat quicker 
and the blood rush to my face. One 
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day we came to a place where the 
river made a bend of about two 
miles and then passed almost paral- 
lel to our point of view. I proposed 
to Hemdon that he should pursue 
the course of the river, and that I 
would strike a little way back into 
the country, and make a short cut 
across to the other side of the bend, 
where he and the men would stop, 
pitch our night-tent, and wait for 
me. Hemdon assented, and we 
parted. The low fields around us 
changed, as I went on, to firm, hard, 
rising ground, that gradually became 
sandy and arid. The luxuriant vege- 
tation that clung around the banks 
of the river seemed to be dried up 
little by little, until only a few dusty 
bushes and thorn-acacias studded in 
clumps a great, sandy, and rocky 
tract of country, which rolled 
monotonously back from the river 
border with a steadily increasing ele- 
vation. A sandy plain never gives 
me a sense of real substance ; it al- 
ways seems as if it must be merely 
a covering for something, — a sheet 
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thrown over the bed where a dead 
man is lying. And especially here 
did this broad, trackless, seemingly 
boundless desert face me with its 
blank negation, like the old obstinate 
" No " which Nature always returns 
at first to your eager questioning. It 
provoked me, this staring reticence 
of the scenery, and stimulated me to 
a sort of dogged exertion. I think I 
walked steadily for about three 
hours over the jagged rocks and 
burning sands, interspersed with a 
few patches of straggling grass, — all 
the time up hill, with never a valley 
to vary the monotonous climbing, — 
until the bushes began to thicken in 
about the same manner as they had 
thinned into the desert, the grass 
and herbage herded closer together 
under my feet, and, beating off the 
ravenous sand, gradually expelled 
the last trace of it ; a few tall trees 
strayed timidly among the lower 
shrubbery, growing more and more 
thickly, till I found myself at the 
border of an apparently extensive 
forest. The contrast was great be- 
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tween the view before and behind 
me. Behind lay the road I had ac- 
chieved, the monotonous, toilsome, 
wearisome desert, the dry, formal in- 
troduction, as it were, to my coming 
journey. Before, long, cool vistas 
opened green through delicious 
shades, — a track seemed to be almost 
made over the soft grass, that wound 
in and out among the trees, and 
lost itself in interminable mazes. I 
plunged into the profound depths of 
the still forest, and confidently fol- 
lowed for path the first open space 
in which I found myself. 

It was a strangely still wood for 
the tropics, — no chattering parro- 
quets, no screaming magpies, none 
of the sneering, gibing dissonances 
that I had been accustomed to, — all 
was silent, and yet intensely living. 
I fancied that the noble trees took 
pleasure in growing, they were so 
energized with life in every leaf. I 
noticed another peculiarity, — there 
was little underbrush, little of the 
luxuriance of vines and creepers, 
which is so striking in an African 
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forest. Parasitic life, luxurious idle- 
ness, seemed impossible here ; the 
atmosphere was too sacred, too sol- 
emn, for the fantastic ribaldry of 
scarlet runners, of flaunting yellow 
streamers. The lofty boughs inter- 
laced in arches overhead, and the 
vast dim isles opened far down in 
the tender gloom of the wood and 
faded slowly away in the distance. 
And every little spray of leaves that 
tossed airily in the pleasant breeze, 
every slender branch swaying gently 
in the wind, every young sappling 
pushing its childish head panting for 
light through the mass of greenery 
and quivering with golden sunbeams, 
every trunk of aged tree gray with 
moss and lichens, every tuft of flow- 
ers, seemed thrilled and vivified by 
some wonderful knowledge which it 
held secret, some consciousness of 
boundless, inexhaustible' existence, 
some music of infinite unexplored 
thought concealing treasures of un- 
limited action. And it was the 
knowledge, the consciousness, that 
it was unlimited which seemed to 
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give such elastic energy to this 
strange forest. And moreover it 
was such a relief to find the ever- 
lasting negation of the desert nulli- 
fied, that my dogged resolution in- 
sensibly changed to an irrepressible 
enthusiasm, which bore me lightly 
along, scarcely sensible of fatigue. 

The ascent had become so much 
steeper, and parts of the forest 
seemed to slope off into such sudden 
declivities and even precipices, that 
I concluded I was ascending a moun- 
tain ; and, from the length of time I 
had been in the forest, I judged that 
it must be of considerable height. 
The wood suddenly broke off as it 
had begun, and, emerging from the 
cool shade, I found myself in a com- 
plete wilderness of rock. Rocks of 
enormous size were thrown about in 
apparently the wildest confusion, on 
the side of what I now perceived to 
be a high mountain. How near the 
summit I was I had no means of de- 
termining, as huge boulders blocked 
up the view at a few paces ahead. I 
had had about eight hours* tramp, 
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with scarcely any cessation ; yet now 
my excitement was too great to allow 
me to pause to eat or rest. I was 
anxious to press on, and determine 
that day the secret which I was con- 
vinced lay entombed in this sepul- 
chre. So again I pressed onward, — 
this time more slowly, — having to 
pick my way among the bits of jag- 
ged granite filling up terraces sliced 
out of the mountain, around enor- 
mous rocks projecting across my 
path, — overhanging precipices that 
sheered straight down into dark 
abysses, (I must have verged round 
to a different side from that I came 
up on,) — creeping through narrow 
passages formed by the junction of 
two immense boulders. Tearing my 
hands with the sharp corners of the 
rocks, I climbed in vain hope of at 
last seeing the summit. Still rocks 
piled on rocks faced my wearied eyes, 
vainly striving to pierce through some 
chink or cranny into the space be- 
hind them. Still rocks, rocks, rocks, 
against whose adamantine sides my 
feeble will dashed restlessly and im- 
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potently. My eyeballs almost burst, 
as it seemed, in the intense effort to 
strain through those stone prison- 
walls. And by one of those curious 
links of association by which two 
distant scenes are united as one, I 
seemed again to be sitting in my 
garret, striving to pierce the darkness 
for an answer to the question then 
raised, and at the same moment 
passed over me, like the sweep of 
angels* wings, the consciousness of 
that Presence which had there in- 
folded me. And with that con- 
sciousness, the eager, irritated waves 
of excitement died away, and there 
was a calm, in which I no longer 
beat like a caged beast against the 
never-ending rocks, but, borne irre- 
sistibly along in the strong current 
of a mighty, still emotion, pressed on 
with a certainty that left no room for 
excitement, because none for doubt. 
And so I came upon it. Swinging 
round one more rock, hanging over a 
breathless precipice, and landing 
upon the summit of the mountain, I 
beheld it stretched at my feet : a lake 
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about five miles in circumference, 
bedded like an eye in the naked, 
bony rock surrounding it, with quiet 
rippling waters placidly smiling in 
the level rays of the afternoon sun, — 
the Unfathomable Secret, the Mys- 
tery of Ages, the long sought for, 
the Source of the Nile. 

For, from a broad cleft in the 
rocks, the water hurled itself out of 
its hiding-place, and, dashing down 
over its rocky bed, rushed impetuous 
over the sloping country, till, its 
force being spent, it waded tediously 
through the slushing reeds of the 
hill-land again, and so rolled down to 
sea. For, while I stood there, it 
seemed as if my vision were preter- 
naturally sharpened, and I followed 
the bright river in its course, through 
the alternating marsh and desert, — 
through the land where Zeus went 
banqueting among the blameless 
Ethiopians, — through the land where 
the African princes watched from 
afar the destruction of Cambyses*s 
army, — past Meroe, Thebes, Cairo ; 
bearing upon its heaving bosom anon 
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the cradle of Moses, the gay vessels 
of the inundation festivals, the stately 
processions of the mystic priesthood, 
the gorgeous barge of Cleopatra, the 
victorious trireme of Antony, the 
screaming vessels of fighting soldiers, 
the stealthy boats of Christian monks, 
the glittering, changing, flashing tu- 
mult of thousands of years of life, — 
ever flowing, ever ebbing, with the 
mystic river, on whose surface it 
seethed and bubbled. And the germ 
of all this vast varying scene lay 
quietly hidden in the wonderful lake 
at my feet. Thus is human life always 
composed of inverted cones, whose 
bases, upturned to the eye, present a 
vast area, diversified with countless 
phenomena ; but when the screen 
that closes upon them a little below 
the surface is removed, we shall be 
able to trace the many-lined figures, 
each to its simple apex, — one little 
point containing the essence and 
secret of the whole. Once or twice 
in the course of a lifetime are a 
few men permitted to catch a glimpse 
of these awful Beginnings, — to touch 
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for a minute the knot where all the 
tangled threads ravel themselves out 
smoothly. I had found such a place, 
— had had such an ineffable vision, — 
and, overwhelmed with tremendous 
awe, I sank on my knees, lost in GOD. 
After a little while, as far as I can 
recollect, I rose and began to take 
the customary observations, marked 
the road by which I had come up the 
mountain, and planned a route for 
rejoining Herndon. But ere long all 
subordinate thoughts and actions 
seemed to be swallowed up in the 
great tide of thought and feeling that 
overmastered me. I scarcely re- 
member anything from the time when 
the lake first burst upon my view, till 
I met Herndon again. But I know, 
that, as the day was nearly spent, I 
was obliged to give up the attempt to 
travel back that night, especially as 
I now began to feel the exhaustion 
attendant upon my long journey and 
fasting. I could not have slept among 
those rocks, eternal guardians of the 
mighty secret. The absence of all 
breathing, transitory existence but 
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my own rendered it too solemn for 
me to dare to intrude there. So 
I went back to the forest, (I returned 
much quicker than I had come,) ate 
some supper, and, wrapped in a 
blanket I had brought with me, went 
to sleep under the arching branches 
of a tree. I have as little recollection 
of my next day's journey, except that 
I defined a diagonal and thus avoided 
the bend. I found Herndon waiting 
in front of the tent, rather impatient 
for my arrival. 

" Halloo, old fellow ! " he shouted, 
jumping up at seeing me, " I was 
really getting scared about you. 
Where have you been ? What have 
you seen ? What are our chances ? 
Have you had any adventures ? killed 
any lions, or anything ? By-the-by, 
I had a narrow escape with one yes- 
terday. Capital shot ; but prudence 
is the better part of valor, you know. 
But, really," he said again, apparently 
struck by my abstraction of manner, 
" what have you seen ? " 

" I have found the source of the 
Nile/' I said simply. 
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Is it not strange, that, when we 
have a great thing to say, we are al- 
ways compelled to speak so simply in 
monosyllables ? Perhaps this, too, 
is an example of the law that con- 
tinually reduces many to one, — the 
unity giving the substance of the 
plurality ; for, as the heroes of the 
Iliad were obliged to repeat the 
message of the gods literatim^ so we 
must say a great thing as it comes to 
us, by itself. It is curious to me now, 
that I was not the least excited in 
announcing the discovery, — not be- 
cause I did not feel the force of it, 
but because my mind was so filled, 
so to speak, so saturated with the 
idea, that it was perfectly even with 
itself, though raised to an immensely 
higher level. In smaller minds an 
idea seizes upon one part of them, 
thus inequalizing it with the rest, and 
so, throwing them off their balance, 
they are literally //i?ranged (or dis- 
arranged) with excitement. It was 
so with Herndon. For a minute he 
stared at me in stupefied aston- 
ishment, and then burst into a 
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torrent of incoherent congratula- 
tions. 

" Why, Zeitzer ! " he cried, " you 
are the lucky man, after all. Why, 
your fortune *s made, — you '11 be the 
greatest man of the age. You must 
come to America ; that is the place 
for appreciating such things. You *11 
have a Common Council dinner in 
Boston, and a procession in New 
York. Your book will sell like wild- 
fire. You *11 be a lion of the first 
magnitude. Just think ! The Man 
who discovered the Source of the 
Nile ! " 

I stood bewildered, like one sud- 
denly awakened from sleep. The 
unusual excitement in one generally 
so self-possessed and indifferent as 
my companion made me wonder 
sufficiently ; but these allusions to 
my greatness, my prospects, com- 
pletely astounded me. What had I 
done, — I who had been chosen, and 
led step by step, with little inter- 
ference of my own, to this end ? What 
did this talk of noise and clamorous 
notoriety mean ? 
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" To think," Herndon ran on, 
"that you should have beaten me, 
after all ! that you should have first 
seen, first drunk of, first bathed 



in " 



" Drunk of ! bathed in ! " I re- 
peated, mechanically. " Herndon, 
are you crazy ? Would I dare to pro- 
fane the sacred fountain ? " 

He made no reply, unless a quiz- 
zical smile might be considered as 
such, — but drew me within the tent, 
out of hearing of the two Egyptians, 
and bade me give an account of my 
adventures. When I had finished 

" This is grand ! " he exclaimed. 
" Now, if you will share the benefits 
of this discovery with me, I will 
halve the cost of starting that steam- 
boat I spoke of, and our plan will 
soon be afloat. I should n*t wonder, 
now, if one might not, in order to 
start the town, get up some kind of 
a little summer-pavilion there, on 
the top of the mountain, — something 
on the plan of the Tip-Top House at 
Mount Washington, you know, — 
hang the stars and stripes off the 
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roof, if you 're not particular, and 
call it The Teuton-American. That 
would give you your rightful prior- 
ity, you see. By the beard of the 
Prophet, as they say in Cairo, the 
thing would take ! " 

I laughed heartily at this idea, and 
tried, at first in jest, then earnestly, 
to make him understand I had no 
such plans in connection with my dis- 
covery ; that I only wanted to extend 
the amount of knowledge in the 
world, — not the number of ice-cream 
pavilions. I offered to let him take 
the whole affair into his own hands, 
— cost, profit, and all. I wanted 
nothing to do with it. But he was 
too honest, as he thought, for that, 
and still talked and argued, — giving 
his most visionary plans a definite, 
tangible shape and substance by a 
certain process of metallicizing, until 
they had not merely elbowed away 
the last shadow of doubt, but had 
effectually taken possession of the 
whole ground, and seemed to be the 
only consequences possible upon such 
a discovery. My dislike to personal 
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traffic in the sublimities of truth be- 
gan to waver. I felt keenly the force 
of the argument which Hemdon used 
repeatedly, that, if I did not thus 
claim the monopoly, (he talked al- 
most as if I had invented something,) 
some one else would, and so injustice 
be added to what I had termed vul- 
garity. I felt that I must prevent 
injustice, at least. Besides, what 
should I have to show for all my 
trouble, (ah ! little had I thought of 
" / " or my trouble a short time ago !) 
— what should I have gained, after 
all, — nay, what would there be gained 
for any one, — if I merely announced 
my discovery, without — starting 
the steamboat ? And though I did 
feebly query whether I should be 
equally bound to establish a commu- 
nication, with pecuniary emolument, 
to the North Pole, in case I dis- 
covered that his remark, that this 
was the Nile, and had nothing to do 
with the North Pole, was so forcible 
and pertinent, that I felt ashamed 
of my suggestion ; and upon second 
thought, that idea of the dinner 
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and procession really had a good 
deal in it. I had been in New York, 
and knew the length of Broadway ; 
and at the recollection, felt flattered 
by the thought of being conveyed in 
an open chariot drawn by four or 
even eight horses, with nodding 
plumes, (literal ones for the horses, 
— only metaphorical ones for me,) 
past those stately buildings fluttering 
with handkerchiefs, and through 
streets black with people thronging 
to see the man who had solved the 
riddle of Africa. And then it would 
be pleasant, too, to make a neat little 
speech to the Common Council, — and 
show that, if America did not achieve 
everything, she could appreciate — 
yes, appreciate was the word — those 
who did. Yes, this would be a fit- 
ting consummation ; I would do it. 

But, ah ! how dim became the 
vision of that quiet lake on the sum- 
mit of the mountain \ How that 
vivid lightning-revelation faded into 
obscurity ! Was Pharaoh again as- 
cending his fatal chariot ? 

The next day we started for the 
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iisicnt. We determined to follow 

the course of the river backwards 

around the bend and set out from my 

t\>rmer starting-point, as any other 

rourse might lead us into a hopeless 

dilcumia. We had no difficulty in 

finding the sandy plain, and soon 

reached landmarks which assured 

me we were on the right road ; but a 

tramp of six or eight hours — still in 

the road I had passed before — 

brought us no nearer to our goal. 

In short, we wandered three days in 

that desert, utterly in vain. My heart 

sunk within me at every failure ; with 

sickening anxiety I scanned the hor- 

i/.im at every point, but nothing was 

visible but stunted bushes and white 

pebbles glistening in the glaring 

sand. 

The fourth day came, — and Hern- 
don at last stopped short, and said, 
in his steady, immobile voice— — 

** /eitzer, you must have made this 
grand discovery in your dreams. 
There is no Nile up this way,— and 
our water-skins are almost dry. 
We had better return and follow up 
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the course of the river where we left 
it. If we again fail, I shall return to 
Egypt to carry out my plan for con- 
verting the Pyramids into ice-houses. 
They are excellently well adapted 
for the purpose, and in that country 
a good supply of ice is a desideratum. 
Indeed, if my plan meets with half 
the success it deserves, the antiqua- 
ries of two centuries hence will con- 
clude that ice was the original use of 
those structures." 

"Shade of Cheops, forbid!" I 
exclaimed. 

" Cheops be hanged ! " returned 
my irreverent companion. "The 
world suffers too much now from 
overcrowded population to permit a 
man to claim standing-room three 
thousand years after his death, — es- 
pecially when the claim is for some 
acres apiece, as in the case of these 
pyramid-builders. Will you go back 
with me ? " 

I declined for various reasons, not 
all very clear even to myself ; but I 
was convinced that his peculiar 
enticements were the cause of our 
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failure, and I hated him unreasonably 
for it. I longed to get rid of him, 
and of his influence over me. Fool 
that I was ! / was the sinner, and 
not he ; for he could not see, because 
he was born blind, while / fell with 
my eyes open. I still held on to the 
vague hope, that, were I alone, I 
might again find that mysterious 
lake ; for I knew I had not dreamed. 
So we parted. 

But we two (my servant and I) 
were not left long alone in the Desert. 
The next day a party of natives sur- 
prised us, and, after some desperate 
fighting, we were taken prisoners, 
sold as slaves from tribe to tribe into 
the interior, and at length fell into 
the hands of some traders on the 
western coast, who gave us our free- 
dom. Unwilling, however, to return 
home without some definite success, 
I made several voyages in a merchant- 
vessel. But I was born for one pur- 
pose ; failing in that, I had nothing 
further to live for. The core of my 
life was touched at that fatal river, 
and a subtile disease has eaten it 
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out till nothing but the rind is left. 
A wave, gathering to the full its 
mighty strength, had upreared itself 
for a moment majestically above its 
fellows, — falling, its scattered spray 
can only impotently sprinkle the 
dull, dreary shore. Broken and 
nerveless, I can only wait the lifting 
of the curtain, quietly wondering if 
a failure be always irretrievable, — if 
a prize once lost can never again be 
found. 
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A Sermon at 
Notre-Dame' 



THIS Sunday had been appointed 
for the most thrilling discourse 
of the whole series. 
It was now five weeks that the 
Preacher had maintained almost un- 
exampled sway over the fickle atten- 
tion of the public. He was more 
talked about than the last dancing- 
girl, more famous than the newest 
courtesan. When he preached, the 
church was more crowded than the 
race-course, and his words were more 
extensively quoted than the witticisms 
of the Opposition — his eloquence 
more admired than the epigrams 
which tempered the reigning despo- 
tism. He was fashionable, doted 
upon, almost beloved. The Court 
looked upon him as a second Knox, 

' First published in Putnam* s Monthly^ in 
February, 1869. 
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with manners polished to suit modern 
society ; the State welcomed him as a 
second Bossuet,with liberal principles 
adapted to the imperial form of de- 
mocracy ; the Church relied upon him 
as another Moses, who had sojourned 
just long enough among the fleshpots 
of science to have learned the trick 
of persuading the people to abandon 
them ; and the People, with their 
acute enjoyment of paradox, were 
enchanted with a champion of the 
Church who proclaimed liberty of 
thought, with a political conservator 
who preached liberty in society, with 
a denouncer of the vices of civiliza- 
tion who retained all its graces and 
reaped most of its advantages. Be- 
lievers listened to him that their 
faith might be strengthened, unbe- 
lievers, that the scepticism might be 
amused. Finally, those who were 
captivated by no other motive, rushed 
to his conferences precisely on ac- 
count of the difficulty of getting 
places ; and in this way the cathe- 
dral was thronged from week to 
week, and the excitement, which 
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stimulated enthusiasm, continued to 
constantly increase. 

The eloquent Priest had already 
given a private representation at the 
Imperial chapel ; but on the occa- 
sion of this crowning discourse, the 
Emperor honored the Preacher and 
his subject by coming in person to 
the cathedral. There, a raised dais, 
covered with crimson trappings, re- 
ceived the Imperial family ; and 
such of the congregation as should 
become bored by the sermon might 
console themselves with this specta- 
cle of Imperial magnificence — thus 
economically alternating patriotism 
and piety. Not far from the Em- 
peror sat the Minister of Public In- 
struction, who was also charged with 
the superintendence of religions and 
rituals, and who had come, therefore, 
in a demi-official capacity, prepared 
to applaud all enlightened conserva- 
tism, and to do his duty by all inno- 
vating enlightenment. Several other 
Ministers were present, and for vari- 
ous reasons : the Minister of War 
was on the point of doubling the 
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conscription, and desired the accus- 
tomed support of the Church to aid 
in carrying the project smoothly with 
the masses. The Minister of Fi- 
nance, about to broach a new gov- 
ernment loan, was delighted with any 
eloquence which should divert pub- 
lic attention from the orators of the 
Opposition. The Minister of the 
Interior was preparing a new law on 
the press, and highly approved of 
the restoration of faith, as a most in- 
genious stratagem for lulling popular 
captiousness on the question of lib- 
erty. Many venerable Senators had 
come in their best carriages — as a 
sort of volunteer cohort for their 
master the Emperor. From his 
hands they received a liberal supply 
of daily bread — well-buttered : de- 
cency demanded a display of com- 
plaisant loyalty in return. There 
were Deputies from the Lower 
House, whose business imposed 
much talking as well as voting, and 
who therefore were not unwilling to 
learn a few tricks of rhetoric from 
the successful Preacher. Similar 
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motives had attracted sundry profes- 
sors from the University — Faculty of 
Letters — and also some pupils from 
the Normal School, destined to be- 
come professors in the future. 
These latter had even brought note- 
books, and sharpened their pencils 
during the Mass, so as to be all ready 
when the real business of the meet- 
ing should begin ; a smaller number 
of physicians, principally those oc- 
cupied with the treatment of insan- 
ity, and whose spidies therefore 
excited them to a scientific interest 
in all mental eccentricities and ex- 
travagances ; philosophers of divers 
sects, and spiritualists, who in these 
days of division of labor had taken 
for speciality the theme about to be 
treated by the Preacher, and were 
not incurious, therefore, to see what 
an uninitiated Gentile would make 
of it ; a great many gayly-dressed 
women from various classes of so- 
ciety, assembled at church for the 
reasons generally supposed to attract 
them thither ; solid blocks of citi- 
zen-families, marshalled under the 
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unusual superintendence of their 
head, whom curiosity had roused 
out of his habitual indifference to 
the religious services ; workmen in 
blouses and workwomen in white 
caps, and children perched uncom- 
fortably upon chairs, from which 
their little legs dangled, and could 
not reach the floor ; and, sprinkled 
about among the crowd, Protestants 
from distant countries, induced to 
listen to the Preacher by the fame 
of reports whic|i likened him unto 
a second Savonarola or Whitfield, 
raised up to purify the Church, per- 
haps — who knows ? — to lead it to 
Protestantism ; these sat disdainfully 
indifferent to the preliminary " mum- 
mery " of the Mass, but nobody's sen- 
sibilities were thereby hurt. The 
profoundest convictions would have 
failed to rouse this amiable people 
to the impoliteness of intolerance, 
much less the shaky 2^;2conviction 
which principally prevailed in the 
consciences of the people there as- 
sembled beneath the prayerful roof 
of the dim cathedral. 
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Yet in the light crowd were some 
who had been brought to the feet 
of the Preacher for other reasons 
than curiosity or expediency. At 
the side of the lounging, fashionable 
dames, knelt devout women praying 
for an influx of divine grace upon 
the man anointed by Heaven to con- 
vert a backsliding world. Young 
enthusiasts, rapt in devotion to their 
spiritual guide, dreamed glorious 
dreams in the incense-perfumed ca- 
thedral aisles — dreams of Knights 
Templars, of the Society of Jesus, 
of the Church Militant sounding an 
appeal of battle to their vigorous 
youth. Others, further advanced in 
life, and somewhat troubled and per- 
plexed by rumors of doubts and in- 
fidelities, and by an incomprehensible 
infinite that throbbed unmercifully 
beneath the details of wearisome ex- 
istence, came to find out, if possible, 
what it all meant, or, better still, to 
have it settled without finding out. 
And others still, from the anguish of 
terrible mental conflicts, with the 
beads of sweat still on their pale 
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brows, had been drawn by a desper- 
ate hope, a sick longing for some 
masterful word that should scatter 
the deadly shades which closed in 
upon them, and open to their parched 
lips the sealed fountains of truth. 

Over the waiting congregation 
rolled the burdened tones of the 
great organ, and the sweet voices of 
the boy-choristers alternated with 
the monotonous chanting of the 
priests. Three times through the 
naves defiled the long procession, 
with the sacred images, and the 
blessed bread, and the bags of 
money for the poor. The bishop 
donned his wealthiest robes in ac- 
knowledgment of the presence of 
the Emperor ; the more stately 
beadles paraded their purple coats 
and gold-headed canes, and quick- 
ened the circulation of the inquisi- 
tive crowd stopping to gaze at the 
crimson dias. Finally, a great hush 
breathed into the room of the music 
and the chanting ; a thousand eyes 
turned towards the pulpit that faced 
the oaken crucifix, and — as if evoked 
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by the spell of their expectancy — the 
Preacher rose in his place, and an- 
nounced his theme. 

Of a truth, a theme worthy that 
expectancy ! worthy the attention of 
the Emperor, the consideration of 
the Ministers, even independent of 
reasons of state expediency ; worthy 
the admiration of the professional 
orator, the curiosity of the profes- 
sional anatomist ; worthy the hopeful 
longing of the waiting crowd. The 
Preacher was to speak that day con- 
cerning the Immortality of the 
Soul. 

" When, after a long siege, succor 
comes to a beleaguered city, the new 
troops are obliged to cut their way 
through the ranks of their enemies in 
order to reach the side of their 
friends. So I, come to strengthen 
your faith in this most comfortable 
doctrine of Immortality, must begin 
by cutting my way through the ser- 
ried hosts of objections, arguments, 
and cavils by which it is hemmed in 
and almost overwhelmed ! " 

Then the Preacher, continuing his 
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military metaphor, proceeded to pass 
in review the arguments of the oppo- 
nents he had come to defeat. 

The materialists and men of sci- 
ence falsely so-called, — he began, — 
often denied the separate existence 
of the soul, because it escaped the 
cognizance of the senses. When 
death had composed the limbs into 
dreadful stillness, and the flesh had 
dissolved under the tooth of decay, 
all outward appearances of life van- 
ished, and the savants hastened to 
conclude that life had ceased to 
exist. They did not so conclude for 
electricity, or magnetism, or chemi- 
cal affinities, when such forces be- 
came hidden from the senses ; they 
called them latent, and reckoned 
confidently upon their reappearance. 
Nor were they less reliant upon the 
reality of these solid fleshly bodies, 
because these also had once existed 
in a state inappreciable by any 
sense whatever — invisible potencies 
scarcely clothed with the thinnest 
film of material substance. We are 
told that scientific belief is accorded 
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in these cases, because at some time 
or another the invisible force became 
associated with material phenomena ; 
electricity is revealed in lightning, 
the imperceptible germ develops to 
the full-grown animal. Inasmuch as 
spiritual force had been manifested 
in a material body before it became 
latent again, — so should hereafter be 
revealed the full-grown soul, de- 
veloped from the germ fecundated 
by death. A seed is cast into the 
ground, into the bowels of darkness, 
and lies concealed in the* w^omb of 
mystery. Who should therefore 
dare to assert that it was lost ? 
Short-sighted, miserable guides these 
senses, who had already dawdled 
thousands of years in ignorance of 
the most elementary material phe- 
nomena, until their natural feeble- 
ness could be supplemented by 
instruments devised by the more 
far-reaching soul. One day she 
should turn the scrutiny upon her- 
self — perhaps invent means for even 
seeing what was now unseen. Till 
then the faithless senses, already con- 
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vinced of countless inabilities, keepfl 
silent before the uplifted veil. 

But even supposing that the spir-l 
itual life should never become d&-m 
tnonstraCed to the senses by other! 
than its present material manifes># 
tations : was its nullity thereby J 
proved ? Infinitely far from it. 
ready, in full exercise of the flesh, I 
the realities which moved us andJ 
which we served, were completely! 
suprasensual. Ambition, and Honor^f 
and Law, before which the lips of ■ 
strong men grew pale— said the Iib-1 
eral Priest — who had seen or heard I 
or tasted of them ? Whose fingers-J 
had pressed the wounds in the body I 
of Truth, for whose sake, neverthe*! 
less, thousands had cheerfully died f J 
The gross solidities which make i 
the material world were more fragiU 
than cobwebs, more airy than moon^ 
light, in comparison with the i 
mendous spiritual realities by whid 
alone they were invested with tempo*fl 
rary significance. The mere bodjfO 
was as meaningless during life as aftttj 
death. Already souls held diret 
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communication with one another, 
unheeding the eyes for the smile, the 
lips for the word, the face for the 
thought by which it is illuminated. 
The medium of communication was 
indifferent — speech, writing, looks, 
gestures, actions, — any thing that 
served to express the hidden Power 
of Life. The power that uses in- 
differently any medium of expres- 
sion, cannot be identified with 
either. Were the materialists con- 
sistent, they would confound the 
soul with the spectacles as well as 
with the eyes, with the pen as with 
the fingers, with the speaking-trum- 
pet as with the lips. The grossest 
among them recoiled from such 
absurdity, and, in so doing, tacitly 
confessed the kindred absurdity of 
the theory, which had been vaunted 
as the culminating achievement of 
science. Others had tried to im- 
mesh the soul in the diseases of the 
body, and to find such exact corre- 
lation between mental and physical 
infirmity, as should prove the iden- 
tity of matter and spirit. They 
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omitted, however, the reckoning of 
those cases where the correlation 
was wanting, where the Intellect pre- 
served its freedom amidst the slavery 
of the entire body, where Patience 
gained sublime triumph over Pain, 
and the unshaken Soul maintained 
its mastery over flesh perishing in 
corruption. Notwithstanding the in- 
timacy of their earthly union, the 
soul and its material fellow already 
often lived separate lives — sinned, 
sorrowed, suffered, and rejoiced 
apart. The fairest and cleanest 
body might be the temple of the 
foulest mind, and souls washed white 
from sin disdained not to abide in 
bodies loathsome with the physical 
wickedness of disease. So had saints 
often tarried in narrow prison-houses, 
awaiting the day of their redemption. 
The spiritual independence of the 
full-grown human nature furnishes 
the argument to refute those quib- 
blers who seek to ensnare us with 
vain talk concerning the immortality 
of brute beasts. Grant that in them 
the life had begun to germinate, it 
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was yet thickly buried in eaxthly 
soil, it had not yet reached such 
perfection as should enable it to dis- 
pense with the scaffolding of the 
flesh. In animals every mental mani- 
festation was directly linked to phys- 
ical condition ; they were nothing 
but animated bodies. Perhaps this 
was also true of the unborn or very 
young child, of idiots, or of those 
lowest savage tribes upon whom the 
thought of immortality had never 
dawned. Nature was crowded with 
abortions even for this life : it were 
reasonable to believe that below a 
certain degree of development the 
soul could not be born alive into 
the life to come, and aborted — pain- 
lessly — because in ignorance of the 
destiny it had failed to achieve. But 
as the capacity for certain element- 
ary knowledge was accepted as 
proof that the material brain were 
fitted for this world, so the capacity 
to believe in its own immortality 
might be considered as a warrant that 
the soul had grown strong enough to 
bear the weight of a world to come. 
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For Nature worked with nice 
luovision, and continually wove to- 
^tJther prophecy and fulfilment, fore- 
thtiught and occasion. When the 
fig-tree putteth forth her leaves, it is 
i^rtain that the Summer draweth 
nigh ; the swallows return in the 
Spring ; the sap retreats to the 
gruund in Winter ; the clouds with- 
ilraw from the face of the sun when 
the grain and the fruit are to be 
ripened. Was the heart of man 
alone deceitful and untrustworthy ? 
No ; here also new instincts thronged 
to herald new opportunities and new 
duties. The blood stirred in the 
springtide of youth, when the time 
of love came near ; undefined ardors 
fired the heart of the boy, unbidden 
bhishes mantled the cheek of the 
girl : Nature warned them by many 
sweet prophecies of what she had in 
store. So the mother yearned with 
feeling already maternal over her un- 
born babe ; so the unfledged genius 
thrilled with strange presentiments 
of future fame. So Humanity, for 
countless ages, has throbbed with 
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vast presentiments of a future life, 
flushing in its dreams, like an uneasy 
sleeper who stirs in his sleep as 
morning appproaches. 

Innumerable the souls who have 
been sustained by the faith in Im- 
mortality, who, amidst all woes and 
privations, have counted themselves 
rich with the doctrine that the earn- 
estness of their own lives has en- 
riched. In India as in Europe, in 
Africa as in Greenland, in the for- 
ests of America and on the steppes 
of Asia, amid countless diversities of 
life and belief, this faith has grown 
spontaneously as the natural heritage 
of the race. There were those who 
had been indifferent or scornful, and 
here and there one whose full-orbed 
life contained no unsatisfied desire 
to be fulfilled in Heaven. Let such 
a one take his portion as it pleaseth 
him, and eat his husks with the swine 
at last. But to the unhappy, the 
miserable, — who had walked through 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death 
stayed and comforted by this hope, — 
those who had been sustained in un- 
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speakable tribulations by anticipation 
of the glory to be revealed, — those, 
more noble than all, who had defied 
death and despised shame, pouring 
out their lives like water for the sake 
of right and truth, — whose mighty 
wrongs should be avenged in the 
future kingdom of Heaven ; — who 
should dare to declare to these that 
their strong faith was an empty de- 
lusion ? How could these lives have 
been so mighty whose kernel was 
rottenness and dust ? Dust and ashes 
themselves, ignoble dupes, cheated 
by Nature and Life and God, who 
could believe in any truth, when the 
whole world, during all time, had 
been resting in the shadow of such 
a monstrous lie ? 

What shallow mockery were all at- 
tempts at human justice if Divine 
Providence itself were contented 
with the frightful inequalities of this 
world, and had provided no righting 
of wrongs, no punishment of trium- 
phant crime in another life ! Why, 
in that case, the self-sacrificing man, 
the philanthropist, the hero, were a 
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fool, a madman, and the admiration 
accorded by the world to his virtue, 
the most insensate folly. To throw 
away the one life possible to him, 
without any hope of compensation ! 
To refuse earthly pleasure, uncheered 
by any high vision of heavenly joy ! 
To Charenton with the imbecile ! 
The world to the Epicureans, who 
alone knew how to use it wisely, and 
to lustily drain its sweetness. Eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow 
.we die. Place a skull at the banquet, 
not to remind us of the nothingness 
of time but of the nothingness of ap- 
proaching eternity ! So shall the 
revel wax deeper, maddened by 
despair. 

For all morality, justice, virtue, is 
rooted in the hope of Immortality ; 
and should that be taken away, so- 
ciety would degenerate into a dis- 
cordant herd of swine, each member 
intent on the sensual gratification of 
the moment, heedless of his fellow 
and of to-morrow. That society 
existed, that sensuality and egotism 
were condemned by the universal 
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conscience, was already sufficient 
proof that human destiny sought its 
fulfilment beyond the limits of the 
grave. 

But such proof abounded. Like 
an oak planted in a narrow vase, the 
human soul pressed urgently on all 
sides against its temporal boundaries; 
and the crack of doom that rent its 
tenement of clay, came as the natural 
consequence of its restless expan- 
sion. Driven by a divine discontent, 
the soul pursued its wistful search • 
after perfection, eternally wandering 
like lo stung by the gadfly of Juno. 
Or like y^neas, torn from the arms of 
Dido to meet the greater fortunes 
awaiting him at Rome, so repeated 
disappointments wrenched the soul 
from earthly attachments, forcing her 
to fix her affections on things above. 
Kvcrywhcre, defeated hopes, defaced 
idcnls, disenchanted illusions, only 
the broken arcs of the rainbow in- 
tt^rrupted by recurring clouds, and 
with span too vast to be contained 
within the limits of terrestrial exist- 
^\\vv, Useless to enlarge the boun- 
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daries ; the soul overleaped the widest 
enclosure, and only breathed freely 
when confronting the Infinite. All 
the round world, the whole solar 
system, were insufficient ; it must 
lose itself in the universe of the 
stars. It reeled beneath the weight 
of the Known, unless supported by 
the fathomless depths of the Un- 
known, of the Unknowable. Phi- 
losophers strove to ignore these 
regions of high speculation, to con- 
centrate all thought on themes of 
immediate practical utility. If God 
were of no use to them in their dem- 
onstrations, they rejected God as 
superfluous ; if the doctrine of Im- 
mortality revealed no new theory of 
exchange, tlfey sneered at the doc- 
trine as useless. Yet it was evident 
that the compass of the future life 
must outreach the necessities of this, 
and could not be reduced to the 
proportions of practical application ; 
otherwise it were only this life, and 
not the future. This surplus energy 
in man that found no field of action 
in this world and hence seemed as 
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useless as the lungs of a foetus, was 
the germ of faculties that should un- 
fold at the second birth, the evidence 
of a life lying outside the womb of 
Time. Woe, then, to those conceited 
dullards who would cripple the soul 
of its future powers on the pretence 
of enabling it to better accomplish 
its present functions ! As well clip 
the wings of a butterfly to facilitate 
the creeping of the worm ! 

It had been said that these high 
presentiments, these lofty warnings, 
belonged not to the individual but 
the race ;' or that the consciousness 
of Eternity linked the manifold 
forms of individual existence in 
parentage to Universal Being, — but 
belonged to that Immortal Parent, 
not to themselves. Life remained, 
but lives perished, like the leaves 
shed annually by a long-enduring 
tree. As the babble of little brooks 
approaching the ocean blend with its 
mighty roar, so the murmur of indi- 
vidual feeling assumes grand propor- 
tions from the nearness of the awful 
life into which it is about to be en- 
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gulfed. False imagery, presumptuous 
metaphor ! The material phenomena 
did not exist which could be com- 
pared to the spiritual phenomena of 
self-consciousness. No one could 
ever figure to himself the meaning of 
his words, when he spoke of a blend- 
ing of individual consciousness with 
universal life. A destruction of 
separate form, did they say? and 
union of similar substance ? But who 
had ever seen, who could even imag- 
ine, a destruction of the form of the 
soul ! In using these terms, the mind 
was unconsciously fettered by the 
experience of material catastrophes, 
and impressed by the spectacle of 
the dissolution of the body into its 
primitive elements. But the soul, 
which was simple, could not be re- 
solved into elements ; the term dis- 
solution was a non-sense when so 
applied. Again, a simple substance 
could not blend with another of the 
same nature, save on the condition of 
preserving all its essential character- 
istics : and so one soul could never 
really blend with another, for each. 
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in losing its individuality and sepa- 
rate consciousness, would lose its 
most essential characteristic, and 
cease to be that which was supposed 
to be blended. And the supposition 
of a general spiritual substance, into 
which spirits sank as the waves into 
the ocean, was a most fanciful hy- 
pothesis. We knew nothing of spirit, 
only of spirits, who, once engendered, 
pursued their upward course in 
eternal isolation, like sparks smitten 
from an anvil. Everywhere, in their 
eternal voyages, they multiplied life 
to the utmost circumference of possi- 
bility. Should they return to be en- 
gulfed, like the children of Saturn, 
in the Unity which had given them 
birth, that Unity would have failed 
of its purpose to become multiple, 
and the whole evolution of life be 
but a gigantic phantom, a lying un- 
reality. 

But a truce to these arid meta- 
physics — truce to the painful task of 
discussing, in cold blood, questions 
so awful and deep-rooted as these. 
Our enemies accused us of bringing 
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too much passion and personal feel- 
ing into such discussion. Could we 
do otherwise ? Is it with indiffer- 
ence that a man defends the life of 
his father or wife or children — with 
impartiality that a nation does des- 
perate battle for its own existence ? 
But what strife for existence so 
terrible as this ? A battle, not for 
time, but for eternity ; not for a 
family or a people, but for all human 
beings who had lived since the world 
began, or should be born up to the 
eve of the day of judgment. Multi- 
tude upon multitude they seemed to 
throng the hall where their cause was 
being tried — the suit that sought to 
disinherit them of their Immortality 
— to thrust them out from the end- 
less regions of vast and populous 
Life, down into fathomless abysses 
of Nothing. 

It was this dreadful personal inter- 
est that had rallied you together in 
this vast assembly, resolved to make 
a desperate stand for the life of your 
own souls. It was the passionate 
longing for the beloved dead, for the 
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touch of vanished hands and the 
sound of stilled voices, that had 
brought you here to defend the glori- 
ous hope of Immortality. Death has 
already hollowed out your lives in 
many places ; many hearts have fol- 
lowed their treasures laid up in 
heaven ; many among you only live 
here in the anticipation of meeting 
your lost ones hereafter. Without 
that hope, you yourselves were al- 
ready perished, your life consumed 
with sick and fruitless desire, your 
souls eaten away in the deceitful 
fantasies engendered by despair. 
Oh, that I had the tongue of an angel, 
— said the Preacher, — to bear con- 
viction and comfort to your aching 
hearts ! Lift them up, lift them up, 
and let the King of Glory enter in ! 
Lift them up to the Consolation, to 
this influx of divine grace, that at 
this moment is upbearing us all tow- 
ards the heavenly vision — the vision 
of an immortal life, supreme above 
the accidents of time, unshaken by 
calamity, unmoved by many deaths. 
For from death to death as from life 
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to life climbs the soul, now tarrying 
long, now shaking off the dust from 
its feet as it hasteth from one city of 
the universe to another. What still- 
ness, what profound calm and bless- 
edness of peace, to those who have 
become inwardly penetrated by this 
faith ! They see the infidels rage 
idly together ; it disturbs them not. 
Far removed from the turmoil, the 
misery, the wretchedness of actual 
existence, in the world but not of the 
world, they are like mountains, at 
whose feet cities rise and fall, and 
armies are marshalled to battle, and 
around whom gather darkness and 
tempest, but whose heads rise above 
into regions of perpetual light. To 
such, how idle to preach courage, 
endurance, patience ! How idle to 
exhort to purity, justice, truth ! 
These were the natural breathings of 
the immortal life already begun on 
earth, and which should continue in 
increasing glory throughout the end- 
less ages of Heaven. Upon this 
world the light fell faintly, like that 
now streaming through the colored 
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windows of the cathedral, where we 
sit together in gloom. But presently, 
passing out of yonder portal, we 
shall emerge into the full blaze of 
the sunlight. So one day shall each 
and all of us, passing through the low 
portal of Death, emerge into un- 
speakable glory — glory to endure 
forever and ever. Amen. 

I have given a meagre outline of 
the sermon, but not the effect of the 
Preacher's trained and beautifully 
modulated voice, his eloquent ges- 
ture, his skilful alternation of logic 
and feeling, of assurance and pathos. 
He riveted the attention of his vast 
audience, subdued out of their light 
curiosity into unusual solemnity. 
Their hearts were softened for a 
moment ; their imaginations kindled; 
they suffered themselves to be up- 
borne into a sweet and mystical ex- 
altation of feeling, most rare to their 
easy and lissome natures. For a 
second the belle forgot her toilette, 
the Minister his intrigues ; the pen- 
cils lay idle in open note-books, and 
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musing heads leaned thoughtfully 
upon upraised hands. Though the 
Preacher had ceased speaking, the 
spell remained unbroken ; in silence, 
as though held by a lovely trance, 
the congregation bowed their heads 
to the benediction. Then rose the 
anthem from the great organ, bearing 
heavenward the unspoken aspirations 
of that great, still multitude ; and 
slowly, in reverent hush, the people 
moved out of church. 

Once in the open air, tongues be- 
came unloosed again, and on every 
side began chattering, voluble criti- 
cism and admiration, until the portal 
of the Catholic cathedral seemed to 
have been transformed into the door- 
step of a Dissenting meeting-house. 
Then the recollection of the Priest 
gave way to anticipation of the Em- 
peror, and the crowd scattered to 
right and left, to secure places for a 
good view of the Imperial cortege 
when it should pass by. Presently, 
in one comer of the square, appeared 
signs of confusion, that threatened 
to increase to a tumult. The boys 
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perched on a railing near the church- 
door, instantly surrendered their 
present prospects for the more ex- 
citing chances of a scuffle, and rushed 
over to see what was the matter. 
Two or three policemen had laid 
hands upon as many young men, of 
whom each carried under his arm a 
bundle of paper placards, that he had 
attempted to paste on an adjoining 
wall. The policemen had inter- 
rupted this proceeding, and were Aow 
endeavoring to get the placards into 
their possession without any display 
of violence that should attract the 
attention of the bystanders. They 
were so exceedingly anxious to avoid 
this attention, that when one of the 
prisoners attempted to proclaim 
aloud the contents of the forbidden 
advertisement, his guard clapped a 
powerful hand upon his mouth, and 
prevented him from uttering a word. 
The affair was at this crisis when 
the Minister of Public Instruction, 
who had finished congratulating the 
Emperor upon the opportune glory 
accruing to the reign which had 
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raised up such a preacher, came to 
the church-door to signal his carriage. 
Observing the tumult, and scenting 
sedition in such unauthorized dem- 
onstrations, he walked over to the 
spot to make inquiries of the police- 
men. 

" We have strict orders, your Ex- 
cellency, to prevent these placards 
from being posted ; and these un- 
mannerly rascals are complaining of 
tyranny because we do our duty." 

" Let us see one of the placards," 
said the Minister. 

The prisoner, who had jealously 
defended his bundle from the police- 
man, readily surrendered it at the de- 
mand of the Minister, relying upon 
his favorable intervention. His Ex- 
cellency unrolled a sheet, and read 
the following announcement, printed 
in. large capitals : 

" CHOLERA ! ! ! 

** Citizens, the plague has broken out in 
our midst. For a week it has been ravaging 
the city, and is continually on the increase, 
but the police have kept it secret to avoid 
alarming the people. Such precautions are 
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puerile and worse than useless, for they pre- 
Tent the adoption of measures really effica- 
cious to arrest the disease. The undersigned 
have formed themselves into a Volunteer 
Board of Health, and are now deliberating 
upon a plan, which can only be carried into 
effect by the hearty co-operation of the entire 
populace. The result of these deliberations 
vrill be made known this evening by public 
placards. Let every one hold himself in 

readiness. 

" Signed, etc" 



Then followed twenty names from 
among the most eminent physicians 
of the city. The Minister shivered 
a little at this startling news, whose 
veracity seemed guaranteed by the 
official exertions for its suppression. 
He remembered his daughter at 
home, who had seemed a little ailing 
that very morning : what if she were 
now in the clutch of the horrid pesti- 
lence ? A hundred possibilities 
flashed through his mind, — and out 
again — for after all, the Minister was 
no coward, and was, moreover, too 
accustomed to fulfilling with dignity 
all sorts of duties devolving upon 
his position, to allow himself to be 
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seriously disconcerted by the most 
unexpected emergency. He was 
about, therefore, to recommend a 
decent submission to the authorities 
on the part of the emissaries of the 
Board of Health, when a terrible 
shriek arose from the crowd behind 
him. In unrolling the bundle of 
placards the Minister had dropped 
two or three upon the ground, and 
some bystanders, eager to gratify 
their irritated curiosity, picked them 
up and distributed them for circula- 
tion. The dreadful news spread like 
wildfire, and fell with tremendous 
effect upon the people. Their recent 
meditations on the immortality of 
the soul had served to excite their 
imaginations and render their nerves 
more sensitive to impressions, but 
had by no means fortified their 
minds to resist the fear of sudden 
death, which now rushed in upon 
them like a chill and bitter flood. 
So complete had been their fancied 
security, that its sudden interruption 
was as startling as a thunderbolt 
launched from a clear sky. Excla- 
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mations, queries, ejaculations of 
horror and terror at a danger whose 
veiled, vague form loomed awfully 
in the obscurity, burst from a thou- 
sand lips, and the crowd rocked 
hither and thither in blind agitation, 
like a sea upheaved by a blackening 
wind. 

But the excitement reached its cli- 
max when a robust man, standing in 
the midst, was seen to turn pale and 
drop down as if dead. Yes, it was 
true ; the plague was among them — 
here, there, everywhere — its foul 
breath in every face ; no one but 
might already be unconsciously 
stricken and marked for the prey. 
And men looked in one another's 
eyes for fear. A pregnant woman, 
who had seen the fall of the first 
victim, fainted, and another near by 
shrieked aloud. It was her voice 
that had interrupted the delibera- 
tions of the Minister, and proclaimed 
the futility of all further attempts at 
secrecy. And Panic, fully awak- 
ened by the awful sound of human 
shrieking, stalked at great strides 
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among the serried ranks of the peo- 
ple, touching their breasts with 
clammy fingers, and turning their 
hearts to ice. 

" There, you devil's foundlings," 
cried an irate policeman to the pris- 
oners, " I hope you are satisfied with 
your infernal mischief-making. If I 
were the Emperor I would hang you 
all at the nearest lamp-post." 

What was to be done? Half an 
hour of such demoralizing terror 
were more than sufficient to fan the 
latent epidemic to a full blaze. The 
perplexed Minister, revolving ways 
and means, retreated towards the 
church, and encountered the Em- 
peror getting into his carriage. The 
sight of the tumult had considerably 
paled the cheek of valiant Majesty, 
— one could never be sure of this 
fickle people, — and a sermon on Im- 
mortality might serve as well as many 
another pretext for upsetting Imperi- 
alism. So the Emperor was hurry- 
ing off quite as fast as was consistent 
with dignity, when the Minister put 
his head in at the carriage-door. 
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" Ah, my dear fellow," cried the 
Emperor, " much relieved to see you 
with your head on your shoulders. 
Is it a revolt or a revolution ?" 

" Neither, your Majesty. It is the 
cholera." 

" God bless my soul ! It is high 
time we were out of the city then. 
Tell the man to hurry. I shall leave 
with the Empress to-morrow." 

" A wise precaution. But in the 
meantime the people are in a regular 
panic, and something must be done 
to allay the excitement. If your 
Majesty would make a little speech 
before driving away — " 

" And expose myself to the infec- 
tion ! And the Prince not yet of 
age ! My dear Minister, you are 
really too inconsiderate." 

" Your Majesty has not forgotten 
the immense popularity acquired by 
his famous ancestor, when he visited 
the plague-hospitals. And there it 
was really dangerous ; while here — " 

" The devil take my famous an- 
cestor ! " exclaimed the Emperor, 
hastily. 
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" Heaven forbid," ejaculated the 
Minister, " for what would then be- 
come of your Majesty ? " 

" True, true," said the Emperor, 
recovering himself ; " but the cases 
are not in the least parallel, and 
there is such a thing as buying 
popularity too dear to be able to 
enjoy it. I thank you, however, for 
the suggestion. Minister ; it was in- 
genious, and shall be remembered to 
your account, but now I must really 
be off." 

And the Imperial carriage whirled 
away, splendid in all the liveries 
with which it had turned out to 
honor the sermon on the immortality 
of the soul. 

Deserted by the chief of State, the 
Minister disconsolately re-entered 
the cathedral. Not half an hour 
had elapsed since he had left it, 
plunged in venerable calm, whose 
surface had just been stirred by re- 
vived faith and illumined by the 
glow of new devotion. Yet the half- 
hour had sufficed to effect a com- 
plete revolution. The crowd swayed 
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to and fro, anxious to escape from 
the place, yet held there as if fasci- 
nated, broken up into scattered and 
excited groups. The seats were 
overturned, the holy-water brush lay 
on the floor where the sacristan had 
dropped it in taking flight. People 
passed sacrilegiously in front of the 
altar, forgetting to kneel or even 
cross themselves, and a number had 
taken refuge in the great organ-loft 
as a sort of remote asylum against 
infection. In the side-aisles some 
foreign travellers, visiting the cathe- 
dral to examine its pictures and 
stained glass, continued their busi- 
ness with stolid determination, occa- 
sionally condescending to wonder at 
the excitement that, from their ig- 
norance of the language, they failed 
to understand. A dozen medical 
students had invaded the pulpit, 
and, seated indifferently on cushion 
or missal or Bible, discussed the 
chances of the epidemic, and the 
agreeable prospects of new places 
for under-graduates in the provision- 
ary hospitals that would doubtless 
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be opened by the Government. 
Only the crucified Christ still hung 
in mute agony, as if, amid the over- 
turning of all earthly things, suffer- 
ing and death alone remained im- 
movable and unchanged. 

On the dais raised for the Impe- 
rial family had collected a number of 
men, whose prominent social posi- 
tions especially charged them with 
the welfare of society, and who were 
seriously endeavoring to hit upon 
some plan adapted to the present 
extraordinary emergency. The Min- 
isters of the Interior and of Finance ; 
the Dean of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine, supported by several eminent 
professors ; the Rector of the Acad- 
emy ; the Members of the Institute ; 
several lawyers, of whom some had 
distinguished themselves in the leg- 
islature ; one infirm Senator ; the 
Professor of Rhetoric at the Faculty 
of Belles-Lettres ; the Imperial as- 
tronomer ; two or three poets, popu- 
lar or dynastic ; a translator of Chi- 
nese romances, who also gave lessons 
in elementary Sanscrit ; the arch- 

8 
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bishop of the city, and a few priests, 
who stood a little apart as if unable 
to mingle with other men, even un- 
der the pressure of such a common 
calamity, — all these, removed above 
the influence of vulgar panic by 
habit, or character, or pride, or the 
possession of safe retreats in the 
country, were trying in sober earnest 
to devise some means for quieting 
the affrighted people. To them came 
the Minister of Public Instruction, 
but without an expedient in his in- 
genious brain, and only able to min- 
gle his own perplexity with that of 
the others. Presently a side-door 
opened, and the Preacher, who had 
so lately held the multitude captive 
by his eloquence, passed hastily 
across the angle of the church, fol- 
lowed by several sub-ordinates. A 
new idea occurred to the Minister of 
Public Instruction, and he immedi- 
ately summoned the rather reluctant 
Priest before the impromptu council. 
"You are the very man to save 
us," exclaimed the Minister, with 
flattering unction ; " come out into 
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the square and make a speech to the 
people that shall reassure them ; re- 
mind them of their immortality, and 
so forth. Nothing could be so ad- 
mirably calculated to allay this ex- 
aggerated terror of dying which is 
now more likely to kill them than the 
cholera." 

The Priest was a tall, thin, pale 
man, with black hair, black eyes set 
rather near together, and mobile, 
nervous lips. In the reaction of 
fatigue consequent upon his own 
recent eloquence, it was natural that 
the inspired glow reflected from 
visions of immortality should have 
already faded from his forehead. 
But as the Minister spoke, there 
passed a spasm of such ashen pale- 
ness over his face, that its vivid con- 
trast of black and white seemed only 
to suggest — whimsically but irresis- 
tibly — plumed hearses and white 
crape. 

" Sermons on Immortality," an- 
swered the Priest, " are of course 
extremely desirable in these shame- 
ful days of failing faith, and consti- 
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tute a powerful weapon in the hands 
of the church militant. But my dul- 
ness is unable to appreciate their 
utility as a means of arresting the 
cholera." 

" They should at least elevate the 
people above the fear of it. Just 
think of all the beautiful things to 
which we have been listening this 
morning, and for which yoUr rever- 
ence really deserves to be decorated, 
— how the eternal soul is superior to 
all the accidents of time, how death 
is but the portal to a new life, and 
all the rest, with which your rever- 
ence is certainly much better ac- 
quainted than a poor layman can 
pretend to be." 

" Yes," observed the Professor of 
Rhetoric, " at this moment no idea 
could be insisted upon with more 
splendid effect than that of the im- 
mortality of the soul." 

" The immortality of the soul," 
repeated the Priest, mechanically. 
But as he spoke he looked at the 
Minister of Rituals and the Profes- 
sor of Rhetoric, at the learned and 
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polite assembly before which he had 
been summoned on purpose to invoke 
the influence of a serene and heav- 
enly faith. A long repressed truth 
leapt up violently to his eyes, and 
called its fellow from the other eyes 
that were looking blankly upon one 
another. £ach recognized at that 
moment y that no one believed in the Im- 
mortality of the Soul ! The mutual 
recognition was so subtle and com- 
plete, that it was as if a fathomless 
abyss of emptiness had suddenly 
yawned open at the feet of the 
smooth champions of a pasteboard 
creed, and they shrank back instinc- 
tively from the brink. In silence they 
fell apart from one another, for the 
common infidelity, whose secret rav- 
ages had been concealed by the care- 
fully preserved shell of Expediency, 
had, like corroding acid, eaten away 
all ties which might bind them to- 
gether. Without further hindrance 
the Priest made good his escape, and 
was presently followed by the arch- 
bishop, who hastened to devour his 
vexation over his own failure to utter 
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an effective word at the critical mo- 
ment. But the moment was past and 
could not return, the avowal had been 
made and could not be recalled. The 
council was dissolved by its own 
impotence, and its members melted 
quietly away, each feeling that, for 
the present, good taste forbade fur- 
ther deliberation. 

Out in the square, the panic con- 
tinued to increase, fed by new ru- 
mors and incidents, which justified 
the wildest alarms. Whether under 
the influence of the excitement, or 
because the cholera-poison had really 
reached such a deadly pitch of con- 
centration as to slay its victims sud- 
denly in the midst of health, three 
other persons had fallen, of whom 
one was reported already dead. In 
a momentary access of frenzy, a por- 
tion of the crowd swept backwards 
over the narrow bridge which spanned 
the river, trying to escape the focus 
of infection. In the press, a child 
fell into the water and was drowned. 
Its mother screamed, but no one pit- 
ied her : was she not rather to be 
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congratulated that her boy had es- 
caped the cholera ? And the human 
flood rolled back again into the empty 
space, as a wave returning upon a 
shore from which the sea has been 
driven by an earthquake. A man with 
stooping shoulders, and shaggy eye- 
brows, and deep-set, troubled eyes — 
a Protestant from a distant land 
— took up the wail of the people into 
his own heart, and re-echoed it in 
hollow tones, and with waving arms 
as of a man who drowns in an en- 
gulfing sea. 

"Woe, woe, woe to Jerusalem ! 
Two men shall be working in a field ; 
one shall be taken and the other shall 
be left ! Two women shall be grind- 
ing at a mill ; one shall be taken and 
the other shall be left ! " 

And upon the Catholic ears the 
words fell unfamiliar, and with all 
the force of a new and solemn proph- 
ecy, to confirm their shuddering ap- 
prehensions. 

On the other side of the square, 
but still in the shadow of the house 
of God (according to stipulation), the 
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Emperor had begun to build a splen- 
did white marble hospital, that prom- 
ised to be, one day, an even greater 
ornament to the city than the new 
opera. In front of the building lay 
a pile of stones, which had been re- 
cently occupied by a crowd of boys, 
but was now deserted. A man who 
had hitherto stood quietly apart, now 
mounted this pile, and turned towards 
the people, as if to claim their hear- 
ing for some message he was commis- 
sioned to repeat. 

" Friends," he said. 

Something in the voice, the word, 
arrested the attention of the near by- 
standers, and their expectant hush 
awakened the curiosity of those far- 
ther off, so that a hundred eyes turned 
at once upon the speaker. 

He was a small, slight man, with 
no beauty save in his lofty forehead 
and fair, floating hair. At first glance 
he might appear almost insignificant, 
but the second discovered a peculiar 
charm in the very absence of any ego- 
tistic and overpowering personality, 
which left his nature a transparent 
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medium for vaster influences than 
would have sprung from himself 
alone. And in the full, sweet voice 
was directly revealed a soul, strong, 
complete, and fiery, burning brightly 
through the frail body, like a lamp 
set in a translucent vase. 

" Friends, dear friends," said the 
speaker, " do you know that your 
terror at this moment reminds me of 
that of a boy who has been sent on 
some errand into the dark ? He re- 
turns scared and trembling, not know- 
ing whether he has seen a bear or a 
ghost, but only terribly frightened, 
because — he is afraid ! " 

The simple, homely words came 
to the people in their overstrained 
tension of feeling as soothingly as the 
touch of a hand to a child crying 
from nightmare. They drew nearer 
and listened, and the shagg)'-browed 
Protestant drew near also. 

" So the darkness is woful to all of 
us, and we see phantoms and hob- 
goblins at night in the very fields 
where we have been plucking daisies 
and clover-blossoms a few hours ago. 
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Come into the light, and let us look 
at this terror of yours together. You 
have heard that an epidemic has 
broken out in the city, and you are 
afraid of dying ? " 

" Three persons have died here in 
the last hour," said a bystander, and 
quaked as he said it. 

" I know it. When this hospital is 
built, more than three persons will 
die in it every day." 

" But not of the cholera." 

" No, but they will die, and become 
very still, and be buried, and we shall 
see them no more ; and neither when 
they are dying nor when they are 
dead will they know any difference 
because it is not the cholera. It is 
not death that you are afraid of." 

"But death is dreadful," said a 
young woman standing near the 
speaker : she had full red lips and 
wore a white lace-bonnet set jaunt- 
ily upon rippling hair — a bride, and 
scarcely yet accustomed to the pres- 
sure of the husband's arm upon which 
she leant. 

" No," said the speaker firmly, 
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" death is not dreadful. At this 
moment, if you heard the blast of a 
trumpet and the roar of artillery, and 
learned that the enemy had forced 
the fortifications and taken posses- 
sion of the heart of the city, who 
among you men would not spring to 
arms ? who among you women would 
not bid husband and son confront 
death to save the country from eter- 
nal shame ?" 

The blood that had curdled around 
panic-stricken hearts, bounded for- 
wards again for a moment in a free 
pulsation. 

" But it is dreadful to die, mown 
down passively like sheep by the 
murrain, — uselessly, under the ty- 
ranny of a plague, like miserable 
slaves flogged by their masters. It 
is this that you are afraid of, this the 
terror which chills you into dismay. 
And so long as that fear exists merely 
for yourselves, it is a panic ; but 
should you begin to be afraid for the 
people in other quarters of the city 
— in the next street — here, standing 
at your side — do you know what 
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would become of your fear ? You 
would no longer recognize it, for it 
would have become courage, — ^just 
as when you fight to the death from 
fear of the enemy." 

A woman sitting on the curbstone, 
with a baby in her arms, and who 
had stopped sobbing to listen to the 
speaker, here began to cry afresh. 

" I thought you had come to com- 
fort us," she exclaimed ; " but like 
all the rest, you keep saying that we 
must die ! " 

" Have you not just been told that 
you will live forever ? " said the 
speaker, with a strange smile. 

The woman shuddered, and cov- 
ered her face with her hands. 

" Ah, life in Eternity is more in- 
tolerable than death in Time ! " she 
cried. 

" Death is not always intolerable," 
said the speaker. " There are many 
among you who have longed for it 
for years, as the only escape from 
miseries grown too heavy to be borne ; 
and others, whose life has been so 
full and perfect that they have al- 
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ready achieved all earthly blessed- 
ness, and may willingly step aside to 
give others place, before the evil days 
come upon them. But it is not so 
with a poor watchmaker whom I saw 
this morning, who for ten years has 
been working to free himself from 
heavy debt, and whose hair has 
grown gray with harrowing anxiety. 
This week he touched the goal, the 
last chain was stricken off, he lifted 
himself up straight for the first time : 
to-day he lies stricken with the chol- 
era. So a widow-woman, who has 
struggled against famine and despair 
to gain a standing-place in the world 
for four little ones. They have just 
grown strong enongh to help them- 
selves, and make life a little sweet 
for their care-worn mother. But 
there is little they can do, for she was 
seized with the cholera yesterday. 
And I know another, whose life has 
been rendered a living death by a 
drunken husband. He died of chol- 
era the other morning — but she died 
at night. And two lovers, whose 
years have been consumed in fruit- 
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less longing for each other, and who 
at last have been clasped in each oth- 
er's arms, — for a moment, — and the 
next, the warm bride was cold, and 
the bridegroom driven out from his 
first joy by an endless desolation 
more cruel than the cholera. And 
there are little children, for whose 
birth the whole creation has travailed 
in pain together, — and over whose 
graves the whole creation weeps 
bitter, useless tears. Friends, we 
should not suffer these untimely 
deaths." 

So strangely had the people been 
soothed by the first words of the 
speaker, bringing them back from 
grotesque and shapeless horrors into 
the region of familiar things, that 
their fears seemed to be rather di- 
minished than increased by the assur- 
ance of the formidable reality of the 
epidemic; and at the concluding 
sentence, with its suggestion of vol- 
untary escape from the calamity by 
practical exertion, a slight cheerful 
movement ran through the multitude, 
as when a little wind stirs the air. 
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longtime heavy and lurid with im- 
pending storm. 

" It is shameful to succumb pas- 
sively ourselves ; it is unutterably 
wicked to give over our fellows to 
death to pay our ransom. We steal 
their lives when we save our own at 
their expense — in indifference to 
them. Steal ! We murder them, 
and should be henceforth counted 
as felons, who, though escaped from 
the galleys, remain indelibly branded 
with the insignia of their crime. For 
whence comes this cholera ? From 
the hovels of the poor. And who 
are to be its victims ? The miserable 
poor. And we, who have built their 
hovels, who have left them in their 
misery, have we not entered into a 
pact with the cholera, and taken the 
powers of darkness for our allies ? 

" I have heard of a company of 
men who travelled across a wilder- 
ness, and lost their way. They wan- 
dered about in vain for days ; the 
stock of provisions ran low ; the 
feeble in the party fainted and fell 
by the road. Finally it was decided 
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to leave these latter, while the 
stronger should push forward rap- 
idly to find assistance. They set 
out, promising to return, and by 
forced marches at length succeeded 
in reaching the seashore. But once 
in safety, the wilderness from which 
they had escaped seemed more and 
more dreadful to them. They loathed 
the very thought of returning. They 
argued that their companions must 
have already starved ; that they could 
not be found ; that a second journey 
would only cost another useless sac- 
rifice of life. In a word, they aban- 
doned their fellows who had put their 
trust in them, and years afterwards 
other travellers found the skeletons 
of the deserted wretches bleaching in 
the wilderness, eternal witnesses to 
the cowardly treachery. But you^ 
you would rather go back into the 
wilderness, would you not ? " 

The strong, tender heart of the 
man vibrated so powerfully in the 
pleading tones, that every heart in 
the vast multitude vibrated in uni- 
son. The Protestant preacher came 
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still nearer, until he almost brushed 
the speaker's arm, extended in en- 
treaty. 

" Oh, if you knew the frenzy, the 
despair of those who have been thus 
abandoned ! — how thev wander hith- 
er and thither in their vast prison- 
house, until their limbs fail them and 
their eyes grow dim in watching for 
the help that never comes ! And the 
famine that wastes their bodies, and 
the fever that burns in their veins, 
are less terrible than the agony that 
wrings their hearts, and the blind, 
wild, heart-fury that begins to rage 
against the human beings that have 
thrust them out into outer c^arkness, 
and barred the cruel door. 

" There are some among us who 
have always been thrust out. From 
all eternity they waited to be born, 
and when their moment of life had 
come and they hastened to the feast, 
we have put them off with miserable 
scraps, or even cups of poison, to rid 
ourselves of their importunity. Do 
you know how terrible it is to have 
been always unhappy ? — to suffer, 
9 
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not from the grief of an hour, a day, 
that passes like a thunder storm and 
leaves the air clearer, but from thick, 
constant, impenetrable gloom, shut- 
ting in the whole journey from the 
cradle to the grave ? Not a day of 
sunlight, not a moment in which to 
breathe and say, * I live, I enjoy.' 
Yet such woful lives exist ; they 
swarm like unhealthy fungi in your 
great city, turning to lividness the 
white marble of your hospitals and 
cathedrals. O that you could feel 
these lives ! You see them, you talk 
about them, but you do not feel them, 
otherwise your whole society would 
long ago have been convulsed with 
such a mighty shudder as should 
have roused it from its lethargy. You 
are like a paralyzed man, who im- 
agines that his feet no longer form 
part of his body, and abandons them 
heedlessly to gangrene, trusting to 
save himself by amputation. Mis- 
erable imbeciles ! are you not afraid 
that the gangrene will spread, and 
reach your cold heart and indifferent 
brain ? You sit in sumptuous ease, 
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and listen to the dull roaring of the 
multitude at your gates, like sheltered 
householders who sleep more lux- 
uriously when the roof rattles with 
the pelting storm. You weary your- 
selves for occupation, while millions 
are bent double with toil. You tickle 
your dainty fancies with tragic verses, 
and leave the ground thirsty for your 
unfallen tears ; you waste your 
strength in dreams and aspirations, 
and faint at the mere thought of 
lifting the burden from the world. 
Shame on you, dullards and un- 
natural egotists ! Shame on you, 
delicate women, who dare not ad- 
venture the sole of your foot to the 
ground for delicateness, yet suffer 
others to wade through the furrows 
carrying unborn children in their 
womb ! Shame on you, skilful men, 
whose intellects have sounded the 
heavens for fame, and the earth for 
riches, yet are impotent to deliver 
those sitting in the gloom that shall 
presently blot out your own stars ! 
What are all your achievements while 
this remains undone ? your greatness. 
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which stands confessed so infinitely 
little ? These hours of elegant leisure, 
when the floods are upon us, and the 
dykes have given way ? Why, we 
cannot afford to pause, to breathe, till 
the deliverance be accomplished. In- 
sensate our playthings, our bonbons, 
our pretty pastimes, while the hydra 
of human misery remains unslain ! 
It is as if a boy should continue to 
spin his top though enfolded in the 
embrace of a boa-constrictor, or a 
prisoner to play at chess in the cart 
that was hurrying him to the scaffold. 
Our seriousness is laughable, our 
labor puerile, in view of the task to be 
accomplished. We are hirelings who 
work by the day, and have no heart 
in our work. Like stranger mer- 
cenaries, newly charged with the de- 
fence of a foreign city, we confound 
our friends and our foes, and, from 
sheer ignorance, open the gates to 
miseries, hatreds, famine, pestilence, 
battle, murder, and sudden death ; 
and then idly bemoan the feebleness 
of the walls in which our own hands 
have made the breach ! 
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" When will this end ? When shall 
we cease to fold our arms in expecta- 
tion of some divine recompense for 
self-inflicted woes, some righting of 
the wrongs of which we have been 
guilty ? It is easy, we are told, for 
those who have faith, to sit quietly in 
patience, looking for the day of judg- 
ment and the millennium that shall 
follow. I know not, — but I know 
that it is terribly difficult, that it is 
impossible, for those into whose souls 
the iron has entered, whose eyes run 
rivers of water because of the dis- 
honored law, whose hearts burn with 
sacred passion over the wounds of 
humanity, — it is impossible for them 
to keep silence. They will wait no 
longer for the slow purpose that 
waits upon them ; they are sick of 
the tedious revolution of eternities ; 
they have done with chaos, and have 
spoken a great word, Let there be 
light ! 

" And you, who stand here to-day 
with your loins girded for battle, you 
who have resolved this time to roll 
back the- huge weight that threatens 
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to crush you, the fire is kindled in 
your hearts also. If you are now 
penetrated by the Faith which can 
move mountains, by the Courage 
which can despise death, by the Love 
which can enfold the world in resist- 
less tenderness, you may yourselves 
arrest the march of the cholera, and 
save the city from perishing." 

The speaker had touched the goal, 
but its inertia repelled him again for 
a moment. A thick-set man, over 
whose round face conflicting emotions 
of good-nature and personal anxiety 
had been for some time chasing each 
other in rapid succession, interrupted 
the pause. 

" After all, it is not so agreeable to 
catch the cholera for the sake of 
saving the shoemaker next door." 

" I have read," said the speaker, 
again with that strange smile, " in the 
history of a people to whom an ark 
of the Lord had been confided, that 
when the priests who carried it came 
to the river, the waters rose up on 
either hand, so that they passed over 
dry-shod." 
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" Ah/' exclaimed the Protestant, 
with infinite content, " I always saw 
that the man had reason on his side, 
but now he has Scripture also ! " 

I believe the remark was not in- 
tended to be satirical. 

And," continued the speaker, 
there is really no alternative. We 
are shut up between two i)ossible 
deaths, from which we can only es- 
cape by creating our lives anew. He 
who flies alone to escape the cholera 
is none the less dead, for he who 
saveth his life shall lose it ; and the 
death that we shall encounter pres- 
ently when we set about our work, 
is no death, but the culmination of 
our lives, to which we mount by the 
unshackled strength of our free wills. 
Only, if we fall, let our bodies be un- 
shamed by wounds in the back ! " 

" Now," said the Protestant, " it 
only remains for you to tell us what 
you yourself believe." 

The slight frame of the speaker 
dilated with sudden energy. 

" I believe in Life," he cried, " be- 
cause I am alive, and I believe in 
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Death, because it is crouching at our 
doors ; and I believe in the immortal 
conflict between Life and Death ; 
and to this conflict, friends, I invite 
you ! " 

The people lifted up their voices 
as a single mighty voice, for they had 
become one. 

" Show us the way," they cried ; 
** we will follow you ! " 

Then the speaker unfolded the 
plan, the gigantic plan for arresting 
the cholera : to depopulate the city, 
to carry off the human masses from 
their holes and lurking-places, where 
their own bodies bred the pestilence, 
and scatter them in the country for 
miles along the river ; thus to let the 
plague die out for want of fuel. To 
realize this plan, strength, labor, 
money, must be lavished like water, 
the whole machinery of society stop- 
ped, and a thousand barriers, physi- 
cal and spiritual, burned to the 
ground, in the all-devouring flame of 
a tremendous and universal enthusi- 
asm. All fixed institutions, once 
created by free human activity, must 
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be loosened from their immobilized 
foundations by the flood-tide of that 
activity risen again to its original 
freedom. Life alone, intense, mobile, 
overflowing, could resist the threat- 
ened stagnation and paralysis of 
death. 

The flame was kindled, the people 
entered upon their transfiguration. 
Out from the cathedral square they 
thronged, following the fair-haired 
speaker. Through the open sunlit 
streets, down into the shameful alleys 
and reeking lanes, all along the splen- 
did boulevards, poured the mighty 
host, and at each step gathered in 
volume and snatched new victims 
from the jaws of the destroyer. So- 
ciety seemed to have suddenly sprung 
into individual self-consciousness, 
and become everywhere animated by 
a single will. Innumerable commit- 
tees organized spontaneously for dif- 
ferent sections of the work, with as 
much effective precision as organs 
shape themselves out of the fluid 
mass of an embryonic body. Some 
superintended the transportation, 
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pressing into the service all forces of 
man or beast or steam by which to 
advance the emigrants that streamed 
through the hundred gates of the city. 
Others pitched tents in the fields, far 
down the river, as for a new Feast of 
the Tabernacles, and erected store- 
houses for supplies of food during 
the period of exile. Many tended 
the sick, or buried in silence the 
bodies of those who had fallen by 
the way, and whose places were in- 
stantly filled by new volunteers. All 
joined in the work ; merchants 
brought clothing and stores from the 
closed markets, wagoners lent their 
teams, laborers sealed up houses and 
strong boxes until the return of their 
owners. Men carried the feeble on 
their backs, women took babies cling- 
ing to their dead mothers and nursed 
them at their own bosoms, children 
ran back for the playthings of their 
comrades or guarded the little ones 
from danger. It was a new Eleva- 
tion of the Host. 

For seven days and seven nights 
that great multitude swept through 
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the city, and its streets ceased not 
to re-echo the tramp of hurrying feet, 
nor its walls to vibrate with the i)as- 
sion of human enthusiasm. And at 
last, in the early dawn of the morn- 
ing, the people paused again at the 
great square before the cathedral. 
The plague was stayed, and, before 
the miracle of their own ])ower, they 
stood hushed in awe. The dawn grew 
brighter and brighter upon the up- 
lifted brows, and presently, from 
across the river, streamed the slant 
rays of the morning sun. And, as if 
the warm brightness had touched that 
exalted hush into conscious life and 
music, the people, standing there be- 
fore the cathedral, bowed the head, 
and then lifted up the voices with one 
accord and sang a new hymn. 

What was the new hymn sung by the 
people in the dawn of the morning ? 

Ah ! that I cannot tell. For mine 
eyes followed the fair-haired speaker, 
who had already wandered far away 
down the river. No man has more 
than one word, — he had uttered his, 
and now had no part in the singing. 
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